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TIME OF ISSUANCE AND SCOPE OP AUGUST CROP REPORTS. 

The report showing the condition of the cotton crop on July 25 will be issued by the 
Bureau of Crop Estimates, Department of Agriculture, on Friday, July 31, at 12 noon 
(eastern time). 

On Friday, August 7, at 2.15 p. m. (eastern time), there will be issued a summary of 
the conditions of the principal crops on August 1, which will give the following informa- 
tion: Preliminary estimate of yield and quality of winter wheat; condition on August 
1 (or at time of harvest) of spring wheat, com, oats, barley, potatoes, tobacco, flax, rice, 
apples; acreage and condition of buckwheat and hay; acreage, yield per acre, and 
quality of rye; stocks of oats in farmers' hands on August 1. 

A supplemental report will be issued which will include a statement of the condition 
on August 1 of the following crops: Peaches, pears, grapes, watermelons, cantaloupes, 
sweet potaotes, tomatoes, cabbages, onions, beans, sugar beets, sugar cane, sorghum, 
peanuts, hops, broom com, hemp, kafir com, alfalfa, timothy, millet, blue grass (for 
seed); yield and quality of clover; also an index of general crop conditions on August 1 
in each State; and the average price paid to producers for important products. 

Details by States will appear in the August Agricultural Outlook. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OP CROP CONDITIONS, JULY 1, 1914. 

Hie composite condition of all crops of the United States on July 
1, 1914, was about 1.4 per cent above their 10-year average condition 
on that date. Last year the July 1 condition of all crops was 1.7 per 
cent below the 10-year average, but prospects declined as the season 
advanced, the November, or final, reports last year being 6.7 per cent 
below the 10-year average. (Consequently, present conditions are 
about 8.7 per cent better than the outturn of crops last year. 

North Atlantic States. — General crop conditions on July 1 were 98.4 
per cent of the average (not normal), being 102.3 in Maine, 105.7 in 
New Hampshire, 90.1 in Vermont, 95.0 in Massachusetts, 93.3 in 
Khode Island, 96.3 in Connecticut, 99.4 in New York, 93.6 in New 
Jersey, and 98.3 in Pennsylvania. 

Prospects declined somewhat during June ; the precipitation, except 
in Maine and New Hampshire, was insufiicient. Medium to poor 
conditions for hay, an important crop in this division, are the chief 
cause of underaverage prospects, and most crops are underaverages. 
Apple prospects, however, are above average. 

South Atlantic States. — General crop conditions on July 1 in this 
division of States were 95.5 per cent of average, being 96.2 in Dela- 
ware, 99.8 in Maryland, 85.8 in Virginia, 87.0 in West Virginia, 95.9 
in North Carolina, 99.5 in South Carolina, 98.0 in Georgia, and 93.5 
in Florida. 

The condition figure for the division is sHghtly lower than on 
June 1, notmthstanding a slight improvement in cotton. 

Conditions in Virginia are lowest of aU the States in the Union 
and West Virginia is next. Nearly all crops are low in conditions, 
the exceptions being cotton, wheat, and tree fruits. Tobacco, 
hay, oats, and potatoes are particularly low in condition. Drought 
is the chief cause. Some showers at the close of the month, however, 
were beneficial. 

North Central States, east of the Mississippi River. — General crop 
conditions July 1 were 100.3 per cent of the average, being 99.4 in 
Ohio, 97.6 in Indiana, 96.4 in Illinois, 106.7 in Michigan, and 107.1 
in Wisconsin. 

In the northern part of this division rains have been propitious 
and crop prospects are excellent, but in the southern portion drought 
has curtailed prospects. Corn and wheat are above their average, 
but most other crops are below average. 

North Central States, west of Mississippi River. — General crop con- 
ditions July 1 were 108.9 per cent of average, being 104.3 in Minne- 
sota, 110.2 in Iowa, 93.5 in Missoxuri, 110.2 in North Dakota, 112.8 
in South Dakota, 115.8 in Nebraska, 117.2 in Kansas. 

This is the most favored section of the United States this season, 
every State except Missouri having prospects decidedly above their 
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average. Drought and Hessian fly in wheat affected adversely crops 
in Missouri. In this division practically aU crops are above average 
prospects. 

South Central States. — General crop conditions Jidy 1 were 96.0 
per cent of average, being 88.2 in Kentucky, 90.9 in Tennessee, 100.9 
in Alabama, 98.2 in Mississippi, 99.8 in Louisiana, 96.5 in Texas, 

102.0 in Oklahoma, and 91.5 in Arkansas. Rainfall, imtU recently, 
has been deficient in the eastern portion and excessive in the western 
portion of this division. In Alabama the aggregate condition is 
above averse owing to the favorable condition of cotton, as prac- 
tically all other crops are below their average. Oklahoma's high 
general average is due to the excellent promise of wheat and oats. 

Far Western States. — General crop conditions July 1 were 105.8 
per cent of average, being 102.3 in Montana, 104.5 in Wyoming, 109.8 
in Colorado, 109.7 in New Mexico, 98.4 in Arizona, 104.6 in Utah, 

103.1 in Nevada, 99.7 in Idaho, 102.9 in Washington, 104.0 in Oregon, 
and 110.0 in California. 

The Arizona condition falls slightly below average because the hay 
and winter wheat crops were moderately below average. In Idaho 
most crops are near their average, potatoes falling the most below. 
The apple prospect in this division is somewhat below average; most 
crops, however, are above average. In Cahfornia, hops, prunes, and 
walnuts, out of 20 crops reported upon, show less than average 
condition. 

Table 1. — Growing condition of the various crops on July 1, expressed in percentage 
of their 10-year averages {not the normal) on July 1. 



Winter wheat 117.3 

Pears 110. 0 

Barley 109.7 

Spring wheat 109. 1 

Apples 108.1 

Kailrcom 107.9 

Allalfa 106.6 

Lemons 104,9 

Oranges 104.6 

Flax 104.3 



Bye 103.8 

Grapes 103.5 

Hops 103.2 

Sugar beets 103. 1 

Broom com 102.7 

Com 101.3 

Oats 101.0 

Cantaloupes 101.0 

Beans (dry)...*... 10O.8 

Millet 100.7 



Raspberries 100.4 

Peaches 99.3 

Hay 98.7 

Cotton 98.6 

Rice 98.3 

Onions 95. 4 

Potatoes 94.3 

Pasture 93.7 

Peanuts 93. 5 

3S 93.3 



Sorghum 93.3 

Blackberries 91.8 

Sugar cane 91. 2 

Lima beans 90. 9 

Tomat«es 89.3 

Timothy hay 88.4 

Sweet potatoes 88.3 

Hemp 87.6 

Clover hay 85. 1 

Tobacco 78.0 



THE WHEAT PROSPECTS. 

The July 1 forecast of this year's wheat crop of the United States 
is 930,000,000 bushels, the largest ever produced, exceeding last 
year's crop, which was itself a record crop, by about 167,000,000 
bushels. The third crop in size is that of 1901, when 748,000,000 
bushels was the estimate. The average production of the past 5 
years was 686,000,000 bushels. 

Such a large crop would aiigur very low prices were it not that the 
world crops of wheat and competing grains do not promise more 
than about the average of recent years. Also that more than the 
usual diversion of wheat from its use as food to the use of feed for 
live stock may be expected, owing to the present relatively short 
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supply of corn in some sections where there is a pronoise of abundant 
wheat. On July 1 the price of corn in Kansas averaged 77 cents 
per bushel of 66 pounds and the price of wheat averaged 70 cents per 
bushel of 60 pounds; thus the price of corn was actually higher than 
that of wheat. In the past 5 years the price of wheat in Kansas on 
July 1 has averaged 92 cents and corn 64 cents. Somewhat similar 
conditions prevail in other States. Under such conditions it is not 
surprising that much wheat should be consumed as feed by animals. 
The corn crop of Kansas last year was only 23,000,000 bushels; its 
usual production is nearly 150,000,000. The corn crop now growing 
will not be available for 4 to 5 months. The present wheat crop in 
Kansas is expected to produce over 150,000,000 bushels, or nearly 
twice the average production. 

Last April crop reporters of the Bureau of Crop Estimates, in 
Kansas, estimated that 12.6 per cent of last year's wheat crop would 
be consumed by live stock, in Nebraska 14.7 per cent, in Oklahoma 
21.0 per cent, and in Missouri 14.4. These figures indicated that 
nearly 30,000,000 bushels of last year's wheat crop in the States 
named were used for animal feed, and it was inferred that in the 
whole United States 40,000,000 to 45,000,000 bushels of last year's 
wheat crop was consumed as animal feed. 

Of the average annual production of 686,000,000 bushels of wheat 
during the past 5 years, about 581,000,000 were retained in the United 
States and 105,000,000 exported; that is, the yearly average of the 
past 5 years. During the past year, ending June 30, about 145,000,000 
bushels were exported, nearly 30 per cent in the form of flour. 

It is customary to reckon the domestic wheat requirements at 
about 5.3 bushels per capita, exclusive of seed, and 75,000,000 to 
80,000,000 bushels for seed. If this per capita rate be applied to a 
population of 98,781,000 it would indicate a normal requirement of 
523,539,000 bushels, plus seed requirement of 77,000,000, or a 
total of about 600,000,000. This would indicate an available export 
supply from the crop of nearly 330,000,000 bushels; but there must 
be deducted from this amount whatever quantity is used in an unusual 
way for live-stock feeding, which amount, although an unknown 
quantity, may readily be placed at approximately 75,000,000 bushels, 
and maybe more. Even this would leave about 255,000,000 bushels 
for export. The largest amount ever exported from the United 
States m one year was 234,000,000 bushels in 1901, when the crop 
was nearly 750,000,000 bushels. The decade of the nineties was the 
palmy period of wheat-export business. During the decade of the 
seventies (beginning with 1870) wheat exports averaged 86,000,000 
bushels yearly; in the eighties, 127,000,000 bushels; in the nineties, 
173,000,000 bushels; in the first decade of this century, 143,000;000 
bushels; and in the past iour years, 109,000,000 bushels. 
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Present indications are that during the coming season the domestic 
consumption will be unusually large, on account of takings for live- 
stock purposes, and that the exportable surplus will find a good 
foreign demand. The quality of the grain promises to be very good, 
because usually the quality is good when the yield is heavy. 



OUTLOOK FOR THE 1914 FOREIGN WHEAT CROP. 

Although a sufficient proportion of the foreign wheat crops has not 
yet been harvested to indicate whether or not the aggregate result 
is likely to exceed the bumper total of last year, preliminary reports 
from winter-wheat growing countries, whose harvests are either 
finished or which will take place within the next few weeks, point to 
a considerable deficiency of this variety, as compared. with the pre- 
ceding season. Spring wheat, however, which ordinarily constitutes 
over one-fourth of the world's annual supply, has yet to pass through 
critical stages of development, and uncertainty respecting the out- 
come renders all present calculations as to the total of both varieties 
vague and indecisive. 

In the great majority of countries abroad the 1913-14 season has 
from various causes been more or less unfavorable to full yields of 
winter wheat. From the harvests which took place in Argentina, 
Australia, and British India in the winter and spring, the combined 
outturn fell short of that of the previous year by 105,000,000 bushels, 
Australia alone showing an increase. The quantity subsequently 
harvested in North Africa is believed to have been much below ex- 
pectations, because of drought in Algeria and Tunis. In Europe the 
yield in no important winter-wheat country, excepting Russia, 
promises to exceed materially that of a year ago, and in a few coun- 
tries heavy decreases have already been recorded. A preliminary 
official estimate puts the yield of Italy at 180,042,000 bushels against 
214,405,000 in 1913, a falling off of close to 35,000,000 bushels. 
The Hungarian crop, according to an official estimate based on the 
appearance of the plants in mid-June, indicates a decrease in that 
Kingdom of 18,000,000 bushels, the official forecast for 1914 being 
133,488,000 bushels from 8,623,000 acres, compared with 151,346,000 
bushels in 1913 from 7,699,838 acres and 173,328,000 bushels in 1912. 
In Russia winter wheat constitutes roughly about one-fourth the 
total wheat, the bulk of the crop being of the spring variety. A 
recently published estimate of the Central Statistical Committee 
makes the 1914 acreage of winter wheat in 63 governments of Euro- 
pean Russia 18,212,000 acres against 17,293,000 acres last season, 
and the production of the current year 297,044,000 bushels, compared 
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with 295,453,000 bushels in 1913 — an increase for the present season 
of 1,600,000 bushels. 

Definite official figures on winter-wheat yields in 1914 have as yet 
been issued for no other countries of Europe. Reports on the con- 
dition of the crops from time to time since the opejiing of spring have, 
however, frequently indicated unseasonably low temperatures and 
alternate periods of excessive drought or moisture over wide areas. 
During the past two weeks weather conditions have improved pretty 
generally and more optimism is expressed regarding the outcome of 
winter wheat, both as to quantity and quality, than was heard earlier 
in the season. Improvement in condition is reported from the United 
Kingdom, France, Germany, Austria-Hungary, Roumania, Russia, 
and some smaller producing nations, but in most quarters the popular 
impression is that the change of weather wiU benefit quality more 
than quantity. 

Spring wheat, of which the bulk of the foreign supply is produced 
in Canada and Russia, seeros, with a few possibly important excep- 
tions, to have made satisfactory development. The Canadian crop, 
as a whole, is said to have been sown in an exceptionally well-prepared 
seed bed, and the seed to have had unusually good germinative 
quality. Growth, notwithstanding occasional spells of local drought, 
has made fine progress during the season and prospects of yields are 
now generally described in superlatives. Concerning the important 
Russian crop, there have been the past month numerous contradic- 
tory and confusing reports. Perhaps the most certain conclusion to 
be derived from them is that extensive drought has prevailed at times 
in some sections of the Empire, especially in the center, but the ex- 
tent of the damage, if any, has not yet been given statistical expres- 
sion. 



COTTON ACREAGE AND CONMTION JULY 1. 

The Crop Reporting Board of the Bureau of Crop Estimates (for- 
merly Bureau of Statistics) of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture estimates, from the reports of the correspondents and agents 
of the Bureau, that the area of cotton in cultivation this year (1914) 
in the United States is about 36,960,000 acres, as compared with 
37,458,000 acres, the revised estimates of acreage in cultivation a 
year ago, being a decrease of 498,000 acres, or 1.3 per cent. 

The condition of the growing crop on June 25 was 79.6 per cent 
of a normal condition, as compared with 74.3 on May 25, 1914, 81.8 
on June 25, 1913, and 80.7, the average condition for the past 10 
years on June 25. 
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Details by States follow: 





Area un- 
der culti- 


Area, 1914 (prelim- 
inary estimate). 


Condition. 






June 25— 


states. 


vation a 


Per 
cent 












year ago 
(revised 




June 25, 


Mayas, 




10-year 
avei^ 




estimate)- 


com- 
pared 


Acres. 


1914. 


1914. 


1913. 
















age. 






1913. 














48,000 


95 


46,000 


86 


83 


81 


S4 




1,589,000 


100 


1 589 000 


82 


76 


76 


81 




2,798,000 


101 


2l826j0OO 


81 


72 


73 


78 




6,345,000 


101 


5,398,000 


S3 


80 


74 


81 


Florida : 


192,000 


101 


194,000 


86 


82 


85 


8S 


Alabama 


3,798,000 


103 


3,912,000 


88 


86 


79 


80 


Mississippi 


3,117,000 


101 


3, 148, 000 


81 


87 


82 


78 


Louisiana 


1,263,000 


110 


1,389,000 


81 


82 


81 


78 
82 


Texas 


12,686,000 


95 


12,052,000 


74 


65 


8« 




2,527,000 


100 


2,527,000 


80 


79 


86 


81 




866,000 


100 


866,000 


79 


80 


87 


83 




113,000 


110 


124,000 


93 


86 


88 


83 


Oklahoma 


3, 102, 000 


92 


2, 854,000 


79 


68 


89 


S2 




14,000 


250 


36,000 


100 


100 


95 


97 


United States 


37,458,000 


98.7 


36,960,000 


79.6 


74.3 


81.8 


80.7 



TOBACCO REPORT, BY TYPES AND DISTRICTS, 1914. 

Table 2 shows the preliminary acreage and, condition of tobacco on 
July 1, by types and districts. 

Table 2. — Tobacco acreage, by types and districts, 1914, and condition July 1. 



Type and district. 


Area, 
1914. 


Per cent 
of 1913. 


Condition, July 1 — 


1914 


1913 


5-year 
average. 


I. Cigar type. 


Acres . 


Per cent. 


Per cent. 


Per cent. 


Per cent. 


New England 


27,000 


109 


93 


95 


95 


New York 


4,600 


106 


95 


92 


93 


Pennsylvania 


33,100 


85 


86 


83 


90 


66, 400 


110 


76 


87 


90 




45,600 


106 


98 


95 


92 


Georgia and Florida 


6,200 


108 


77 


90 


90 


II. Chewing, smoking, snuff, and export types. 














244,200 


105 


68 


82 


83 


Paducali district 


61,50v 


82 


63 


70 


81 


Henderson or Stemming district 


•71,500 


130 


60 


69 


83 


One-Sucker district 


38,400 


100 


64 


69 


78 


Clarksville and Hopkinsville district 


98,900 


86 


60 


74 


82 


Virginia Sun-Cured district 


11,900 


75- 


53 


80 


82 


Virginia Dark district 


49,800 


70 


52 


89 


86 


Old Bright district 


216,000 


90 


59 


91 


81 


New Briglit district 


161,800 


92 


62 


85 


78 


Maryland and Eastern Ohio export district 

Louisiana: Perique 


22,900 


83 


78 


78 


86 


700 


110 


91 


95 


86 


Another 


10,500 





















The total area of cigar tobacco is 172,900 acres, compared with 
168,000 in 1913, an increase of 4,900 acres, or 2.9 per cent. Penn- 
sylvania is the only State showing a decrease. New Hampshire and 
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Vermont, each State growing only about 100 acres, show the same as 
last year. AU other States have a larger area. The chewing, smok- 
ing, snuff, and export types show 967,600 acres, against 1,036,300 in 
1913, a decrease of 68,700 acres, or 6.6 per cent. The total area is 
1,151,000 acres, compared with 1,216,100 acres last year, or 5.4 per 
cent less. 

I. CIGAR TYPES. 

New Englamd. — The area is 9 per cent larger than last year. With 
an abundant supply of plants and favorable weather the crop was 
transferred to the fields about the usual time under favorable con- 
ditions. More damage than usual was done in the fields by wire- 
worms, but this was overcome by replanting and a good stand secured. 
The condition on July 1 indicated a good crop. 

New York. — The acreage has been increased 6 per cent. Plants 
were plentiful and in the Onondaga district 10 days or two weeks 
early, and transplanting also was early. In the Big Flats district 
planting was at about the usual time. Some damage to plants in the 
field by insects is reported, but with favorable soil conditions for 
replanting a good stand was secured. The condition on July 1 was 
better than it was last year and promised a good crop. 

Pennsylvania. — ^Low prices and poor returns for last year's crop 
caused a reduction of 15 per cent in the area planted. Plants were 
plentiful and were transplanted early. Some damage from cut- 
worms is reported, but this did not prevent a good stand. Condition 
on July 1 indicated a much better crop than in 1913. 

Ohio: Miami VaUey. — The acreage has been increased 10 per cent. 
Plants were abundant and early, and planting began in good time, a 
part of it early. Dry, hot weather made a stand hard to secure, 
delayed transplanting the latter part of the crop, and interfered with 
growth of that planted. Condition on July 1 was not good, but will 
improve rapidly with rains. 

Wisconsin. — The acreage is 6 per cent larger than last year. Plants 
were plentiful and transplanting was accomplished a week or 10 days 
early, and a good stand secured. The high condition reported on 
July 1 gives promise of the best results in several years. 

Georgia and Florida. — The acreage is 8 per cent larger than last 
year. Plants were late and planting began later than usual, but 
under favorable conditions was pushed rapidly and finished about 
the usual time. Dry weather following caused some apprehension as 
to the outcome. More favorable conditions later give promise of 
good quality. 
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n. CHEWING, SMOKING, SNUFF, AND EXPORT TYPES. 

Burley district. — The acreage is 5 per cent larger than in 1913. A 
larger increase was intended, but dry weather in some portions of the 
district prevented the full acreage being planted. 

Plants were abundant and ready about the usual time, but trans- 
planting was delayed by hot, dry weather and began late. Where 
the rainfall was sufficient the full intended acreage was planted and a 
good stand secured. In parts of the district the land was dry and with 
only Hght local rains a full acreage was not planted and the stand is 
bad. Dry weather followed planting and interfered with proper 
growth. The crop is late and does not promise good quality or 
yield. 

PdducaJv district. — A much larger area than last year's was pre- 
pared and plants were plentiful and early, but extremely hot, dry 
weather, relieved only by local showers, prevailed during the planting 
season and only 82 per cent of last year's acreage was planted, two 
or three weeks late. The stand is bad and condition poorest for sev- 
eral years. Dry weather continued up to July 1 and the crop is a 
month late. A crop poor in quaUty and short in pounds is indicated. 

Henderson or Stemming district. — ^The acreage is 30 per cent larger 
than last year's, but smaller than intended. Plants were plentiful and 
ready for transplanting about the usual time. Hot, dry weather, with 
only local showers, made conditions unfavorable and the area pre- 
pared was not all planted. The stand is poor and growth three or 
four weeks late. The prospect on July 1 was for a light yield of 
inferior quality. 

One-Suclcer district. — This district has formerly been reported under 
the head of the Upper Green Kiver and Upper Cumberland districts. 
The area is about the same as it was last year, but less than intended. 
With an abundance of plants, they could not be transplanted at the 
usual time on account of hot weather and the dry condition of the 
soil. Local rains gave some rehef and a part of the planting was ac- 
complished three weeks late. The stand is poor and the condition 
on July 1 did not indicate good results. 

ClarTcsville and HopJcinsville district. — The area is 14 per cent less 
than last year's, although an increase was planned. With no general 
rain from early in May until July 1, planting was not completed and 
what was accomphshed was late. The stand is poor and growth a 
month late. The condition on July 1 indicated a light yield of poor 
quality. 

Virginia Sun- Cured district. — ^The area is 25 per cent less than last 
year's, caused partly by low prices and unsatisfactory returns and 
partly by dry weather, which prevented the full planting of the 
mtended area. Plants were scarce and late and planting was delayed 
52848°— Bull. 611—14 2 
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by dry weather. The stand is bad and growth poor, and a good yield 
is riot indicated by the condition on July 1. 

Virginia Dark district. — The area is 30 per cent less than in 1913, 
partly because growers in the eastern end of the district substituted 
bright tobacco for dark. Plants were 10 days or 2 weeks late and 
scarce on account of damage in beds from flies. Planting was delayed 
by hot, dry weather, and in some instances not fully accomplished. 
The stand is poor and growth late, giving promise of poor results. 

Old Bright district. — The acreage is 10 per cent less than last year's, 
whereas about that much increase was intended. Planting was 
delayed a week or 10 days by the lateness of plants and further by 
dry, hot weather, and in some instances land prepared for tobacco 
was not planted. The stand is poor and crop late. July 1 condition 
indicates a short crop. 

New BrigTit district. — The area is 8 per cent less than it was last 
year, but an increase was planned. A freeze early in March killed 
most of the plants in the beds, necessitating resowing and causing 
plants to be two weeks late. Dry, hot weather followed, further 
delaying planting, so that it was a month late, and in some instances 
tobacco land was planted in other crops. The stand is bad, but a good 
crop possible under favorable conditions. 

Maryland and Eastern Ohio Export district. — The area has been 
reduced 17 per cent, while under favorable conditions a small increase 
would havebeen planted. Plantswere abundant, butdry, hotweather 
delayed planting and reduced the area; the growth is late and stand 
bad. A good crop is not promised. 

Louisiana: Perique. — The area is larger and a crop above the 
average in yield and quality is promised. 



The receipts of butter and eggs at six primary markets for June, 
1914, were: Butter, 65,567,459 pounds; eggs, 1,143,136 cases. The 
average receipts for June during the 5 years 1910-1914 were: Butter, 
64,411,410 pounds; eggs, 1,211,453 cases. 



AREA OF SUGAR BEETS PLANTED, 1914. 

The area of sugar beets planted in 1914 was 18 per cent less than in 
1913, and amounted to about 520,600 acres. In Idaho and Utah a 
greater area was planted this year than last year, but in the other 
States there was a decrease. The area harvested for 1913 was about 
91 per cent of the area planted for the entire United States. Table 3 
shows in detail the area planted in the current year, and both planted 
and harvested acreage last year: 



Table 3 
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State. 



Area planted. 



19M 



PereeHt- 
age of 



Amount. 



1913 



1913. 



Amount 



Percent- 
age of 
plaBt«d 
area, NIJ. 



C&iif(^iiia — 

Colorado 

Hatis 

Hicbigan 

<Hiio 

Utah 

Other States 

United States 



Per cent. 
79 
SO 

Itl 
91 
M 

103 
79 



A.cres. 

109, 60© 

146, 100 
2&,99ai 

111,300 
19,088 
41,900 
6S,90a 



Acres. 

138,360 

183, 100 
23,380 

122,600 
31,209 
40,680 
99,0SB 



Acres. 

127,610 

168, 410 
22, «7 

107,965 
30,061 
39,472 
83',3»I 



-Per cmt. 



92 



97 

87 



82 



52(^600 



635,, 100 



580,006 



Tie average price paid to growers for sugar beets in 1913 was 
$5.69 per ton. The average given in the May issue of the Agricul- 
tural Outlook (Farmers' Bulletin 598, p. 10) was an error. 



FLORIDA AND CALIFORNIA CROP REPORT. 

Table 4. — Crop conditions in Florida and California. 



Crop. 


Florida. 


Callfomte. 


Condition July 1 — 


Condi- 
tion 
June 1. 


Condition July 1 — 


Condi- 
tion 
June 1. 


1914 


1913 


1912 


1914 


1913 


1912 


Pineapples 


70 
90 


91 

89 


95 
95 


75 
82 












89 
90 


70 
57 


80 
83 


92 
87 




Limes 


90 
90 
75 
67 
74 
68 


84 
85 
50 
38 
80 
77 


85 
90 
90 
45 
80 
70 


86 
84 
72 
70 
76 
68 


Gtapelniit 












85 
82 
93 
95 
77 
70 
9(t 
81 
83 


69 
71 
85 
86 
60 
74 
78 
53 
83 


84 

81 
89 
90 
80 
85 
88 
80 
90 


85 
80 
95 
96 
80 
65 
92 
85 
86 


Pears 


Watermelons 


Cantaloupes 




Prunes 










Olires 




















Walnnfs 










Velvet beams 


S4 






82 


Gtrapes: 

For wins 






94 
92 
96 


89 
89 
89 


95 
96 
9& 




For raisins 































Exports of Sea Island cotton from the United States for the 9 
months ending March 31, 1914, were 7,061,209 pounds, and exports 
of other cotton amounted to 4,193^226,574 pounds, according to the 
U. S. Department of Commerce. For the corresponding 9 months 
of the preceding fiscal year exports of Sea Island cotton were 
2,219,039 pounds and other cotton 3,927,242,266. 
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TREND OF PRICES OF FARM PRODUCTS. 

The level of prices paid producers of the Unitsd Statss for the 
principal crops decreased about 0.8 per cent during June; in the past 
6 years the price level has increased during June 0.4 per cent. 

On July 1 the index figure of crop prices was about 12.0 per cent 
higher than a year ago, but 14.0 per cent lower than 2 years ago and 
1.3 per cent lower than the average of the past 6 years on July 1. 

The level of prices paid to producers of the United States for meat 
animals decreased 1.0 per cent during the month from May 15 to 
June 15, which compares with an increase of 1.6 per cent in the same 
period a year ago, a decrease of 2.0 per cent 2 years ago, a decrease 
of 1.7 per cent 3 years ago, and a decrease of 1.1 per cent 4 years ago. 

From December 15 to June 15 the advance in prices for meat ani- 
mals has been 5.4 per cent; whereas during the same period a year 
ago the advance was 12.0 'per cent, and 2 years ago 16.8 per cent, 
while 3 years ago there was a decline in price of 12.3 per cent during 
this period. 

On June 15 the average (weighted) price of meat animals — hogs, 
cattle, sheep, and chickens — ^was $7.22 per 100 pounds, which is 
0.5 per cent higher than the prevailing price a year ago, 15.2 per 
cent higher than 2 years ago, 32.6 per cent higher than 3 years ago, 
and 0.9 per cent lower than 4 years ago on June 15. 

A tabulation of prices is shown on pages 36 and 37. 



HESSIAN FLY. 

By F. M. Webster, In Charge of Cereal and Forage Trisect Investigations. 

The Hessian fly is a true fly, having but a single pair of wings. In 
form it somewhat resembles a diminutive mosquito. The term 
"Hessian fly" Avas long ago apphed to it on account of its having 
been discovered some time after the encampment of the Hessian 
troops on Long Island, New York, in 1779. WhUe it is, beyond a 
doubt, a foreign insect, it may or may not have been introduced in 
this maimer. Be that as it may, it has spread continuously through- 
out the wheat-growing regions of the eastern United States from the 
Atlantic coast westward to central North Dakota and South Dakota, 
central Nebraska, western Kansas, and northeastern Oklahoma; also 
along the Pacific coast west of the Sierra Nevadas, thus occupying 
only the more hunjid portions of the country, apparently being 
unable to develop in an arid country. It is for this reason, probably, 
that it does not occur continuously to the west of longitude 100° or 
to any great extent southward beyond a few mUes from the Arkansas 
River; while, of course, east of the Mississippi it is restricted only by 
the area covered by the limits of the wheat-growing section. (Fig. 1.) 
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There are two annual generations of the pest. What may be 
termed the first generation of flies, enumerating them chronologicaEy, 
appears ia spring, originating from "flaxseeds," so called, in plants 
that have been attacked the previous autumn. These flies, as is the 
habit of those of both generations, deposit their slender, minute eggs 
of a reddish color in the troughs or furrows of the leaves of wheat. 
The young maggots hatching from these eggs are equally minute, of 
the same reddish cast as the eggs, and make their way down the leaf 
to the sheath and between this and the stem, usually to the flrst joint 
below. 

The yoimg maggot gradually changes to white, and when nearly 
mature in this stage to a glassy green clouded with white. As it 




Fig. 1.— Map showing distribution of Hessian fly In the United States. 



increases in size it becomes embedded in the juicy stem, causing a 
weakening of the straw at this point, resulting in straw-fallen grain 
just before harvest. 

When the maggot has become full sized the skin covering gradually 
hardens and changes to somewhat the color and appearance of a flax- 
seed, so much so that this stage, which is between the maggot and the 
fly, is commonly called the "flaxseed" stage. Sometimes these 
"flaxseeds" are found just above the ground, sometimes higher up 
the stem, the exact location depending on the size of the wheat 
plants at the time the ^^s were deposited in the spring. Some 
farmers mistake them for the eggs. By harvest nearly aU of the 
maggots have passed into what we know as the "flaxseed" stage, 
which is a resting stage, during which no food is required. 
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The period throiigli which tke insect remains in this stage varies, 
first, ■with the latitude, and, second, with humidity and rainfall* thus, 
in the northern portion of the country the adult flies emerge from 
these flaxseeds in the stubble early in September, probably about the 
10th or 15th; whereas iu the extreme southern portion of the coun- 
try they do not appear until a month or six weeks later. Besides, 
the same weather conditions that prevent the young wheat from 
starting ia fall retards the appearance of the fly. The fly is short 
lived and must deposit its eggs soon after it emei^es from the stubble. 
It is a mistaken idea that frost destroys it. 

East of the Mississippi River the fly is not known to develop in the 
grasses, so that the summer may be said to be passed exclusively 
in the grain stubble. West of the Mississippi River, under certain 
conditions, it may develop and pass the summer in some of the grasses. 
If, at the time the flies are abroad in the fall, there are no wheat 
plants above ground on which the female fhes can deposit their eggs, 
there can be no injury to the plants in the fall, and hence none the 
following spring; whereas, if the wheat is sown early enough so 
that the plants have made some growth above groxmd at the time 
the eggs are deposited, the flies will seek out these plants and they 
become infested in the same way as the plants in the spring, only 
'm the fall the young maggots hatching from eggs deposited on the 
wheat leaves make their way down behind the sheath to a point 
just above the roots of the plant, where they become embedded in 
the tissue, precisely as is the case in the spring, only lower down the 
plant. 

The effect of the fly on young wheat in the fall is exceedingly 
deceiving, the infested plants being of a more rank growth, the leaves 
broader and of a darker color, almost resembhng those of oats; 
but close examination will show that there is no central leaf or portion 
of the plant that would later become the stem or straw. Thus it is 
that wheat fields may appear unusually vigorous and healthy until 
quite late in the season, when, suddenly, the plants change color 
and die. The most of the maggots become full grown before cold 
weather occurs and pass the winter in the brown or "flaxseed" 
stage, and it is from these "flaxseeds" that the flies emerge the fol- 
lowing spring. 

The logical conclusion therefore must be that if the farmer wiH 
delay hia wheat sowing until after the adult flies have appeared and 
disappeared in the fall there will be none in his fields to winter over 
and produce flies the following spring ; in other words, the farmer has 
but one opportunity during the year to reach this pest, and that is 
at the time he sows his grain. It is entirely possible and frequently 
occurs that a few early sown fields wiU in spring infest a whole 
neighborhood, regardl^s of whether it was sown late or early. 
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Straaige as it may seem, the methods of dealmg with this pest will 
appear far-fetched and require some explanation to show why they 

in any way relate to the pest or its control. 

The first move should be to procm-e a well-pulverized, fertile, 
compact seed bed. This may, perhaps, be best explained by sug- 
gesting that the farmer commence to plow his groimd early, just as 
though he epcpected to sow very early. Then cultivate it continually, 
by disking or rolling, as may become necessary, imtil he gets a 
thoroughly pulverized compact bed in which to place the seed. 
The sowing may then be delayed later than ordinary, because whffli 
the seed is placed in the ground it has every favorable condition to 
enable it to germinate quickly and send out rootlets to supply prompt 
and sufficient nourishment for the young plants. 

It must be borne in mind that a healthy, vigorous plant wiU throw 
off or outgrow an attack that Would loll a weaker one. Again, if the 
wheat is sown year after year on the same land, the flies have but to 
emerge from the old stubble and deposit their eggs upon the young 
wheat plants, whereas, on the other hand, if the crop is rotated and 
the wheat is faU sown upon land that has produced some other crop, 
then the fly must migrate or be carried with the wind from one field 
to another, which, owing to their frailty, always proves more or less 
fatal. It win be seen that good farming and a rotation of crops are 
two practical and efficient measures in controlling the Hessian fly. 

As to the time when the farmer should sow his grain to escape the 
fall attack, he can of all others best decide this matter for himself, 
because, if he wiU watch year after year, he will soon notice that wheat 
sown after about a certain date will rarely be infested by fly and then 
more generally in spring, which infestation may have come from some 
early-sown fields in his neighborhood. 

In case of the present outbreak, generally speaking, the farmer can 
get no better indication of the date when he should sow his grain in 
the fall of the year than to follow the infestation as shown by the 
sowing of the faU of 1913. In many localities farmers have reported 
that wheat sown after certain dates was iminjured, while that sown 
previously was damaged from 50 to 75 per cent. 

A long series of wheat-sowing experiments covering a period of 
over a quarter of a century, outhned by the writer and carried out by 
practical farmers, has clearly shown that wheat should not be sown 
in the fall in the latitude of southern New York, southern Michigan, 
southern Wisconsin and westward much, if any, before the 20th of 
September; in the approximate latitude of Philadelphia, Pa., Colum- 
bus, Ohio, Indianapolis, Ind., Springfield, lU., and extreme northern 
Kansas, before the 25th of September; while in northern Maryland, 
extreme southern Ohio, southern Indiana, southern lUinois, and 
southern Kansas it should not be sown before October. Not only do 
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the results of experiment show this, but those obtained by practical 
successful farmers have proven their correctness. In extreme south- 
em Kansas and northern Oklahoma wheat should not be sown until 
after the first week in October; and this is true of Virginia. October- 
sown wheat always enjoys the greatest freedom from fly in Maryland. 
Practically the same corresponding delay in wheat sowing in the fall 
should be followed to the southward. 

There are numbers of natural enemies of the Hessian fly and 
serious outbreaks are doubtless primarily due to the fact that, owing to 
conditions not weU understood, possibly meteorological, these natural 
enemies become so reduced as not to be able to control the pest. 

Prom the fact that many successful farmers rarely or never lose a 
crop of wheat from Hessian fly attack, it is very clear that the results 
they obtain can also be accomplished by others. If the soil lacks fer- 
tility, some quick-acting fertilizer applied at the time of sowing will 
encourage and facilitate the rapid growth of the wheat plants, and 
thus some of the objections to late sowing be overcome. 



MARKETING BY PARCEL POST. 

By Charles J. Brand, Chief, Offux of Markets. 

There is a great diversity of opinion as to the benefits that will 
come to producers through the inauguration of the parcel post. 
Some are greatly pleased with the prospect of direct marketing of 
such products as lend themselves to proper distribution by this 
means and already are availing themselves of the f acihties that have 
been provided. Others see nothing hopeful or promising in the 
parcel-post system and usually have not tried it at all or have tried 
it in a very inadequate fashion and without due attention to the 
many important details of successful marketing in this manner. 

It is important to remember that there is nothing automatic about 
the parcel post. It is merely a vehicle for the transportation and 
dehvery of produce, the successful development of which will depend 
very largely upon the shipper, though also in part on the purchaser 
or consumer. This presumes, and with the best of reason, that the 
Post Office Department will do its part of the work with dispatch 
and care. 

As a method of marketing the parcel post will succeed only in 
such measure as it accomplishes more efficiently and economically 
the functions performed by the numerous middle interests of the 
present system. Its greatest advantage naturally will appear, so 
far as shipments from the farm are concerned, in those commodities 
which are produced practically in the condition in which they are 
finally retailed to the consumer, but even in the case of such products 
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there must be a well-understood and businesslike agreement as to 
how fair and reasonable prices are to be arrived at and as to the par- 
ticular quaUties that are to be dehvered at the stated prices. 

There is an unfortimate tendency on the part of some farmers 
who have butter, eggs, and other produce to sell to ask prices far 
above those current in their own rural localities and higher even 
than those exacted by the fancy retail stores of the cities for products 
of the same grade. Fundamentally there are only two reasons to 
persuade the consumer to undertake the additional trouble and 
uncertainty of securing produce by mail. These are economy in cost 
and greater freshness of product. No unusual method will ever be 
popular unless it gives results along one or both of these hues. Pro- 
ducers must be very careful not to overreach in the matter of price. 
Unless they are willing to share the saving with the consumer who 
agrees to receive food products which he has not had an opportunity 
to examine and whose quality and time of dehvery will always be 
subject to a degree of uncertainty, there is httle prospect of the wide 
extension of the parcel-post system which it deserves, so far as the 
farm is concerned. 

Recently the post office at Washington, D. C, has beea very active 
in trying to promote parcel-post marketing, collecting Hsts of names 
of farmers and others who have produce to sell, and priating and 
distributing these hsts to patrons of the Washington office who 
might become purchasers. A few cases with respect to eggs alone 
wiU suffice to illustrate this tendency referred to above. One New 
Jersey farmer offers e^ at 40 cents a dozen the year around; a 
Pennsylvania farmer in June offers "fresh white sanitary eggs" at 
$1 for two dozen; a Virginia farmer offers e^s at Washington quo- 
tations plus 10 cents. It is difficult to see how a user of eggs could 
afford to pay such prices when fresh coimtry eggs are being sold by 
farmers to country grocers at this moment for prices ranging above 
and below 20 cents a dozen in trade. 

The difference between the country price and the city price must 
be shared fairly between the producer and the buyer. The latter 
will not take chances on things that can not be examined and which 
in some cases may not fulfill the particular need; furthermore, he 
wiU not bear the uncertainty as to time of arrival unless there is a 
gain to him in so doing. On the other hand, much of the consumers' 
particularity is based on illogical prejudice, so that they, as well as 
the producers, must standardize their demands and make conces- 
sions. 

Standardization of products is one of the essential things to parcel- 
post marketing. Uniformity in quaJity is almost as important as 
high quahty. It is hkely that the most satisfactory way to make 
52848°— Bull. 611—14 3 
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progress along these lines is through the preparation of descriptive 
specifications for those kinds of produce that 'will be marketed most 
largely through parcel post. Only by some such means can the 
necessary protection be afforded the purchaser as to quaUty and the 
producer as to price. 

The Office of Markets of the U. S. Department of Agriculture is 
engaged in a study of standardization which ■wdl enable it to pub- 
lish such grade descriptions as wdl facilitate ready intercourse. 

Farmers should remember that the parcel post works both ways. 
It is just as useful in haviag things sent \o the farm as in sending 
products away from the farm. Those who have not tested it as a 
means of securing things to supply their own needs will be surprised 
at the convenience and delight of having orders which can be placed 
by postal card or telephone delivered at the rural free-delivery box 
in front of the farm. 

The practicability of shipping perishable produce is not open to 
serious question. For many years the investigators in the Depart- 
ment of Agricidture concerned in the introduction, breeding, im- 
provement, and general study of aU kinds of fruits, vegetables, and 
other plants have utilized the mails in the shipping of experimental 
material. In this way everything from the most deUcate fruits to 
vegetables suitable for aU wiater storage have been shipped from a 
few miles to several thousand miles. In a great majority of cases, 
packages and packing have been devised after a few trials which 
have resulted in delivery in good condition. More recently, definite 
and carefuUy planned experiments coverii^ eggs> butter, strawber- 
ries, cherries, lettuce, and assorted vegetables have been undertaken. 

The tests that have been conducted in the shipping of eggs are 
described in Farmers' Bulletin No. 594, entitled "Shipping Eggs by 
Parcel Post, " which can be obtained free of charge upon application 
to the Division of Publications, Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. During the progress of this experiment, and since that 
time, over 10,000 eggs have been shipped with a loss small enough to 
constitute a thorough practical demonstration favorable to the 
method. In the bulletin detailed instructions are given by means of 
which any farm operator, his wife, or older children could make a 
beginning in the establishment of a parcel-post egg market. Indeed, 
many cases of permanent arrangements between producers and con- 
sumers whereby shipments have been made regularly for a period of 
months have already been made. From October of last year to June 
of the present year the writer secured practically his whole supply 
from a farm 92 miles distant from Washington, involving a transfer 
point for aU mail. Only two cases of breakage in sufficient quantity 
to be worthy of comment occurred. 
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There are numerous types of containers, several of which have 
proven satisfactory, concerning which information may be obtained 
by interested persons by applying to the experiment stations in their 
respective States. 

Extensive experiments in the shipping of butter by parcel post 
have been under way for a nimiber of months. No shipments of less 
than 2 pounds are made because of the relatively greater expense inci- 
dent to the shipment of single pounds. It has been sent in 2, 3, 5, 
and 10 pound parcels, not only from the creameries at which it was 
produced to the office in Washington, but from Washington to experi- 
ment stations throughout the country for examination there and sub- 
sequent return. The butter used has been all put up in 1-pound 
prints, wrapped in regular waterproof butter paper, and placed in 
paraffined paper cartons such as are most commonly used in the dis- 
tribution of fancy creamery butter. These cartons are then inserted 
into corrugated pasteboard containers suitable for accomodating the 
differing amounts to be shipped, and wrapped with good wrapping 
paper. 

Under ordinary weather conditions practically no difficulty has 
been experienced in the shipment of butter. The chief problem to be 
solved, of course, is to prevent the butter from liquefying; mere sof- 
tening has not proven injurious. The difficulty is somewhat less 
acute in cold weather than in warm. However, the fact that mail 
cars must be heated in winter, and that this is accomplished by super- 
heated steam pipes located along the outer walls of the car and behind 
the mail sacks, tends to make the problem of butter shipment in winter 
somewhat similar to that in warm weather. 

The regulations of the Post Office Department on this subject are 
of such a nature that it is possible to obviate the trouble to a consid- 
erable extent in cold weather by marking butter parcels as follows: 
"Perishable — Keep away from heating apparatus." Mail clerks are 
expected to be guided by such instructions and to give perishables 
special care. 

With the growth of the parcel post as a method of shipping perish- 
ables it would seem not unhkely that in the future some method of 
refrigeration on a small scale might be developed. Over ordinary 
distances and under average conditions butter wrapped as outlined 
can be shipped without deterioration. It should always be chilled 
before shipment and chilled again immediately upon receipt by the 
purchaser. It should be dispatched with attention to the mail sched- 
ule so that it will be on the road as short a time as possible, and it is 
preferable that shipments should be timed to make the greater part 
of the journey at night, when temperatures are materiaUy lower than 
during the day. 
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During the strawberry-slupping season, which is just closiag, 28 
crates of berries have been handled by the parcel post. Twenty-four 
of these ia 16-quart crates were shipped from the Eastern Shore of 
Maryland. In order to comply with the post-ofhce requirements the 
crates were fitted with tight bottoms, which would make leakage 
difficult though not wholly impossible. Parcels of this character 
weighing over 20 pounds are very generally handled in a manner 
similar to express and are not put in bags. Those weighing less 
than 20 pounds are usually placed in mail sacks and the wrapping 
in either case must be done accordingly. In only two cases did the 
individual quart boxes containing the berries show sufficient leakage 
to stain the bottom of the crate itself, and in only one of these cases 
was there any evidence of leakage on the outside of the crate. Con- 
sidering the perishable nature of the product and the distance over 
the ordinary routes of travel from the Eastern Shore of Maryland to 
Washington this test certainly indicates promise, as the berries were 
received in fully as good condition as would have been the case by 
any other means of transportation, and wore of better quality than 
berries seUing at a higher price at the particular time in the Wash- 
ington market. 

The shipment of the strawberries raised another small but practical 
point in the relation of the parcel post to domestic economy. The 
housewife usually plans to do her preserving or other operations on 
definite days, hence it is important that the shipper and the carrier 
accomplish the delivery as requested in order that the buyer may be 
satisfied. Berries intended to be preserved on Wednesday can 
occasion a great deal of inconvenience if they arrive on Thursday, 
when the servant is having a holiday, or the home-keeper herself 
has other engagements. There is small doubt but that over reason- 
able distances and with the fruit of proper shipping texture, straw- 
berries can be carried quite satisfactorily. 

As an experiment in the practicabUity of shipping in the present 
32-quart commercial crate, 3 shipments were made with the crates 
only three-foOTths full to keep them within the weight limit, and in a 
fourth case as an experiment outside of the present weight limits a 
full 32-quart crate weighing 56 pounds was shipped. These crates 
were received in fully as good condition as the 16-quart crates. 

Small prelimiaary experiments with both sweet and sour cherries 
have been made, but not enough shipments have been conducted to 
warrant any statement of conclusions. 

During the late winter and early spring 8 or 10 bari'els of lettuce 
produced in the experiments of the department on the Arlington 
farm, conducted by the Bureau of Plant Industry, were shipped to 
various parts of the country in 142 parcels. The varieties used in the 
experiments were the "Boston head" and "Grand Rapids." The 
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parcels usually contained, depending upon the size of the heads or 
bunches, from 2, to several dozen heads. The average weight of 
parcels containing 8 to 10 heads was between 4 and 4^ pounds. The 
average weight of those containing 6 was about 3 pounds. The 
parcels were shipped not only in the local zone and to near-by points, 
but to places as far away as Boston, New York, Toledo, Chicago, 
Minneapolis, and elsewhere. In spite of the fact that zero weather 
prevailed during a part of the time when experiments were in progress, 
the lettuce carried through to destination satisfactorily and vnth 
only a small percentage of waste. In the local zone, lettuce from 
shipments that were kept under observation was perfectly fresh and 
usable at the end of 7 days. Ordinary corrugated cartons lined 
with paraffin paper and wrapped with ordinary strong wrapping 
paper were used for the shipments. 

Experiments have also been conducted with parcels containing an 
assortment of vegetables available at the same time. Such ship- 
ments, have usually been uniformly successful and present an extent 
sion of the hamper system which has been inaugurated to some 
extent by certain of the express companies. The varying degree 
of perishableness of different vegetables must be borne in mind in 
making such shipments. 

For the convenience of persons desiring to attempt the establish- 
ment of direct marketing contracts and for the information of aU 
persons interested in the cost of shipping by parcel post there is given 
in Table 5 the rate for the local, first, and second zones of all parcels 
weighing from 1 to 50 pounds. 

Table 5. — Parcel postage rates up to 160 miles. 



Weight 

in 
pounds. 



1 

2, 
3 
4 
S 
6 
7, 
8. 
9 
10 

n 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 



Local. 



$0.05 
.06 
.06 
.07 
.07 



.10 
.10 
.11 
.11 
.12 
.12 
.13 
.13 



Zones, first 
and second, 
up to liO 
miles. 



JO. 05 
.06 
.07 
.08 
.09 
.10 
.11 
.12 
.13 
.14 
.15 
.16 
.17 
.18 
.19 
.20 
.21 



Weight 

in 
pounds. 



18 
19 

20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 



Local. 



0. 14 
.14 
.15 

.15 
.16 
.16 
.17 
.17 
.18 
.18 
.19 
.19 
.20 
.20 
.21 
.21 
.22 



Zones, first 
and second, 
up to 160 
miles. 



$0.22 
.23 
.24 
.25 
.26 
.27 
.28 
.29 
.30 
.31 
.32 
.33 
.34 
.35 
.36 
.37 
.38 



Weight 

in 
pounds. 



35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
SO 



Local. 



0.22 
.23 
.23 
.24 
.24 
.25 
.25 
.26 
.26 
.27 
.27 
.28 
.28 
.29 
.29 
.30 



Zones, first 
and second, 
up to 150 
miles. 



$0.39 
.40 
.41 
.42 
.43 
.44 
.45 
.46 
.47 
.48 
.49 
.50 
.51 
.52 
.53 
.54 



It should be explained that the local zone rates apply to all business 
originating within the territory of any office, whether it is received 
on a rural route or from the city branches of the particular post office. 
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For distances greater than 150 miles a weight limit of 20 pounds 
applies. Rates for greater distances are not given, as it is believed 
that the greater proportion of parcel-post patrons will be developed 
within the 150-mile radius. A parcel for shipment by mail must not 
exceed 72 inches in length and girth combined. Determine the 
length between ends and take the girth at the thickest point. If 
the aggregate of the two is not greater than 72 inches, the parcel 
will be received for maihng. The name and address of the sender 
preceded by the word "From" must be placed on every package. 
From all money-order post offices to offices of the same class parcels 
may be shipped "Collect on delivery" on the payment of a 10-cent 
fee, but the value of the package may not exceed $100. 

In Circular No. 3, dated April, 1914, the Division of Classifica- 
tion, Office of the Third Assistant Postmaster General, published a 
very clear and comprehensive statement of the conditions under 
which parcel-post shipments may be made, including instructions 
for preparation and wrapping. This can be obtained by application 
to the local post office or to the Post Office Department, Washington, 
D. C, and should be in the possession of every parcel-post patron. 

There are many conditions and circumstances under which the use 
of the parcel post for marketing will not prove economical. There are 
many others, especially for particular products and under particular 
conditions, for which parcel-post transportation would seem the only 
reasonable and economical method. It is not expected that parcel- 
post marketing will supplant usual methods, but its proper use should 
certainly make it a valuable supplement to these under all conditions 
and a check upon other methods when they are not being applied 
with fairness to either producer or consumer or both. 



The first Argentine corn to reach Montreal, Canada, this season 
arrived on June 20 and consisted of about 200,000 bushels. Some 
of this is reported to be for local consumption in Canada and some for 
shipment to the New England States. The ocean rate on com 
from Buenos Aires to Montreal at this time was reported at 8.7 cents 
per bushel of 56 pounds (14s. 6d. per ton). The cargo in question 
was loaded part at Rosario and part at San Nicolas, Argentine river 
ports located above Buenos Aires. 



The sugar made in Porto Rico from the cane crop of 1913 was 
reported by the Treasury Department of that island as 398,004 tons 
(of 2,000 pounds). The production in 1912 was 371,076 tons. 
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Wheat imported into the United Kingdom during the 5 montiis 
ending May 31, 1914, amounted to nearly 68,000,000 bushels. Of 
this quantity over 20,000,000 bushels came from the United States, 
about 12,000,000 each from Canada and Australia, about 9,000,000 
each from Russia and Argentina, nearly 2,000,000 bushels from 
British East Indies, and the balance from other countries. 



CAR SUPPLY IN RELATION TO MARKETING THE WHEAT CROP OF 1914. 

By G. C. Weote, Transportation Specialist, Office of Markets. 

Since the publication in the Agrioultueal Outlook of May 22 of 
the forecast of the yield of wheat in the United States for 1914, the 
question of car supply to move the crop has been engaging the 
attention of the railroads and grain men. Trade journals have called 
attention to a prospective car shortage, and railway periodicals 
have pointed out the necessity of having aU box cars thoroughly 
overhauled and put in condition to handle bulk grain. 

The Office of Markets of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture has undertaken some investigations to ascertain to what extent 
a car shortage this year is anticipated by the grain trade, on what 
roads shortages are most acutely felt, to what extent the trade keeps 
in touch with the roads, advising prospective needs, what informa,tion 
is given out by the roads as to ability to fill all orders promptly 
or steps taken to minimize shortages, and whether or not the car 
supply keeps pace from year to year with the increasing need for 
cars. Replies received cover the States of Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Iowa, and Illkiois. These seven States have for 
1914 an estimated wheat yield of 385,000,000 bushels. 

The sentiment is by no means universal among the country elevators 
that there will be a car shortage. The belief that there will be a 
shortage is most prevalent among the country elevators of Kansas. 
Expressions from terminal elevator points indicate that there will be 
a shortage in all States. 

Opinions as to the roads on which car shortages are most acutely 
felt amount to little and are apparently based on the particular road 
on which a man's elevator is located. One man answers that a certain 
road is most prompt in furnishing cars and another man names the 
same road as least prompt. Attention is called to the fact that ade- 
quate car supply is sometimes due to the volume of inbound merchan- 
dise, which, when unloaded, makes available empties for outbound 
grain shipments. Points served by more than one road testify that 
they can get cars even when noncompetitive points are suffering from 
a shortage. 
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Information from the country elevators is, for the most part, that 
their advice to the roads of cars needed is in the form of orders for; 
cars at the time they are "wanted. Terminal elevators and large grain 
dealers, however, have kept in closer touch with the situation and 
have advised the carriers as far in advance as possible of the pros- 
pective needs. 

On the part of the roads statements from officials through the press 
are given to the public, and growers and elevator men are personally 
advised by local agents, traveling freight agents, and other repre- 
sentatives of all steps taken to minimize shortages. Every purchase 
of new cars is advertised and assurance is given that all cars are being 
put in condition to handle bulk grain. In some cases large numbers 
of stock cars are being temporarily fitted up for handling grain. As 
far as possible, foreign empties are being held by the grain-carrying 
roads, and cotmtry sidings are being filled with empties for the first 
rush. 

It is the consensus that the increase in car supply does not keep 
pace from year to year with increasing need for cars. 

The average carload of wheat contains 1,250 bushels. On this 
basis it would require 524,000 cars to move the estimated crop of 
winter wheat for the entire United States the present year and 
308,000 cars to move the crop of the seven States here discussed. 
However, as noted in the Agricultural Outlook of March 23, 1914, 
only 58.1 per cent of the wheat produced is shipped out of the county 
where grown, and on this basis the number of cars required would be 
304,444 and 178,948, respectively. On the same basis it would 
require approximately 432,000 cars to move the entire wheat crop 
of the United States. 

The total number of box cars owned by all the roads in the United 
States June 30, 1911 (the latest report available), was 990,313. 
Taking 15 of the principal roads in the seven States covered by our 
investigations, we find that they had on July 30, 1913, 60,446 miles 
of road and 223,487 box cars. Their aggregate mileage increase for 
the two years from June 30, 1911, to June 30, 1913, was 3 per cent, 
the increase in the number of their box cars, 3 per cent, and the in- 
crease in the tonnage capacity of their box cars, 7^ per cent. The 
figures "for individual roads vary from a decrease of 14 per cent in the 
number of box cars to an increase of 32 per cent, and in tonnage 
capacity from a decrease of 5 per cent to an increase of 50 per cent. 
These 15 roads contain approximately 25 per cent of the entire naileage 
of the United States and o"wn approximately 22 per cent of all the 
box cars. The seven States in question produce approximately 40 
per cent of all the wheat of the United States. What the percentage 
of increase is over the 1911 crop is hard to determine for the area 
served by these 15 railroads, but it is safe to say that it has been far 
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greater than the percentage of increase in car supply, inasmuch as the 
estimated yield of winter wheat for the entire United States for 1914 • 
exceeds the 1911 crop by 52 per cent, and the increase in car supply 
during 1913-14 has been below normal throughout the country. 
• These figures are given, not as furnishing an exact formula for 
determining the number of cars needed to move this year's wheat 
crop and for estimating the shortage in number of cars, but as indi- 
cating some of the factors to be taken into consideration in the 
problem of car supply and car shortage. Other factors are these: 
The wheat harvest will extend over 3 months or more from about 
June 10. Doubtless much wheat wiU be stored after harvest await- 
ing better prices. Not all the cars of any road serving the wheat 
belt are available for wheat traffic. The Santa Fe system, for 
instance, with extensive mileage in New Mexico, Arizona, and Cali- 
fornia, must necessarily keep a large part of its cars confined to the 
business of those States. Account must be taken of general com- 
mercial conditions also, and of whether the tonnage of other commodi- 
ties handled in box cars is above or below normal during the wheat 
movement. Indications this year are for a heavy crop of corn and 
oats, the movement of both of wMch commodities wiU still further 
complicate the situation as regards wheat. 

Even where the entire mileage of a road is confined to wheat- 
producing territory, many of its cars are absent on other roads, and 
it may or may not have on its line a sufficient number of foreign cars 
to offset the absence of its own. 

The terms used by different individuals in estimating shortages are 
by no means uniform. The majority express it in terms of percent- 
age, which is accurate enough if we understand thereby that for a 
given period only a certain percentage of the cars ordered are fur- 
nished. In the long run every man gets all the cars ordered, and 
from that point of view there is no shortage. No statement of "car 
shortage" means anything until we know the time limitation and 
other conditions on wliich it is based. In its semimonthly bulletins 
of car surpluses and shortages the American KaUway Association lays 
down tiie rule that the figures must represent the difi^erences between 
"cars ordered" on a given day and "cars available." "Cars avail- 
able" is defined as any empties of the kind ordered, either en route 
in trains or on sidings, wliich can be used to fill the orders of that 
day, and includes also such loaded cars as will be made empty within 
24 hours. 

The opinion prevails hi some sections that any shortage this year 
wiU be due more to lack of motive power and terminal facilities than 
to lack of cars. One of the greatest drawbacks has always been 
failure to load and unload promptly and too frequent reconsigning 
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of shipments. The indications are that shippers and carriers are 
cooperatiag this year more closely than ever before in their efforts to 
avert a car shortage in the movement of the wheat crop. 



Table 6. — Com and rye: Acreage, condition, forecast and price of com, and condition of 
rye July 1, with comparisons. 



State. 


Corn. 


Bye. 


Acreage. 


Condition 
July 1. 


Forecast 
1914 
from 
condi- 
tion. 


Final estimates. 


Price July 1. 


Condition 
July 1. 


Per 
cent 
of 
1913. 


r*r6liDi- 

'mZ' 


1914 


1913 


10- 
year 
aver- 
age. 


1913 


5-year 
average , 
1909-1913. 


1914 


1913 


5- 

yoar 
aver- 
age. 


1914 


10- 
year 
aver- 
age. 


Maine 


P.c. 

99 
97 


16 
21 


P.c. 

85 
87 
89 


P.c. 
83 
84 


P.c. 
87 
87 

88 


Busheli.^ 
626 
840 


608 
814 


694 
967 


Cts. 

86 
82 


Cft. 
74 
74 


CU. 

78 
78 


P.C. 


P.c. 


NewHampshire 






100 


45 


84 


1,802 


1,665 


1,792 


82 


73 


76 


98 


92 


Massachusetts. . 


101 


48 


87 


89 


89 


1,963 


1,944 


2,041 


97 


72 


81 


96 


96 


Rhode Island. . . 


102 


11 


90 


93 

89 


92 
89 


416 


402 


430 


112 


100 


97 






Connecticut .... 


100 


61 


87 


2 707 


2,348 


2,755 


84 


77 


77 


92 


96 




101 


532 


86 


84 


82 


191673 


15,020 


18,682 


81 


70 


76 


92 


90 




99 


272 


85 


87 


88 


9,710 


10, 862 


10, 157 


83 


71 


79 


95 


94 


Pennsylvania. . . 


100 


1,463 


87 


87 


87 


68,549 


57,057 


66,524 


79 


68 


76 


93 


93 


Delaware 


100 


197 


83 


88 


90 


6,886 


6,206 


6,089 


80 


66 


74 


91 


90 




99 


663 


86 


88 


88 


22 237 


22 110 


22 211 


76 


63 


75 


92 


91 




97 


1,921 


83 


91 


90 


44' 644 


51 ; 480 


46l959 


91 


82 


86 


87 


90 


West Virginia . . 


100 


732 


81 


91 


90 


19,863 


22,692 


20,137 


92 


76 


85 


90 


91 


North Carolina. 


100 


2,835 


85 


89 


88 


49,881 


55,282 


47,884 


98 


90 


96 


88 


90 


South Carolina. . 


100 


1,975 


82 


86 


85 


35,629 


38, 512 


31,' 564 


102 


94 


99 


86 


85 


Georgia 


100 


4,066 


80 


91 


88 




63,023 


53,482 


97 


97 


98 


84 


88 


Florida 


102 

98 


688 


74 


95 


87 


'sine 


10,125 


8,628 


89 


93 


96 






Ohio 


3, 822 


87 


8fl 


84 


146,306 


146,250 


154, 651 


72 


61 


67 


92 


87 


Indiana 


101 




88 


88 


86 


189,448 


Liu, ■ilAJ 


lot), 


G9 


59 


64 


93 


88 




99 


10i346 


88 


83 


86 


376, 015 


282,150 


366, 883 


(B 


58 


62 


90 


89 




101 


1,692 


92 


85 


82 


63,822 


56,112 


54, 829 


69 


62 


08 


95 


88 


Wifsconsin 


103 


1,700 


90 


89 


85 


62,730 


66,825 


06, 346 


64 


58 


63 


95 


91 




106 


2,544 


81 


91 


83 


82,426 


96,000 


76,684 


56 


50 


55 


89 


88 


Iowa 


103 


10,248 


100 


89 


87 


404,796 


338,300 


352, 236 


63 


.52 


67 


94 


92 


Missouri 


98 


7,228 


82 


85 


83 


207, 444 


129,062 


200, 859 


79 


03 


69 


86 


88 


North Dakota . . 


125 


469 


84 


89 


83 


12, 607 


10,800 


6,938 


06 


52 


61 


93 


86 


South Dakota . . 


no 


2,904 


92 


93 


86 


85,494 


67, 320 


60,509 


.")9 


51 


56 


94 


84 


Nebraska 


98 


7,4,58 


97 


91 


85 


217,028 


114, 150 


164,878 


65 


53 


57 


92 


83 


Kansas 


88 


6,442 


88 


81 


82 


138,890 


23,424 


129, 700 


77 


58 


64 


93 


76 




100 


3,650 


81 


90 


88 


96, 086 


74,825 


92,543 


88 


72 


78 


90 


88 


Tennessee 


100 


3,350 


80 


88 


87 


77,720 


68,675 


80,707 


91 


76 


81 


91 


87 


Alabama 


102 


3,264 


76 


87 


86 


48,372 


5,5,360 


49,107 


97 


88 


94 


76 


87 




104 


3,276 


74 


85 


84 
82 


53,333 


63,000 


51, 103 


86 


82 


90 
82 






Louisiana 


106 

98 


2,014 


85 


87 


42,798 


41,800 


36,131 


91 
89 


81 








6,664 


80 


83 


78 


138,611 


163,200 


120,286 


73 


82 


84 


76 


Oklahoma 


90 


4,275 


75 


87 


83 


73,744 


52,250 


75,412 


77 


60 


69 


95 


75 


Arkansas 


99 


2,460 


68 


81 


84 


40,817 


47,025 


48,439 


90 


77 


85 


88 


87 


Montana 


130 


36 


93 


93 


90 


1,004 


882 


533 


95 


72 


104 


98 


95 


Wyoming 


125 


21 


93 


95 


87 


527 


493 


268 


80 


60 


69 


96 


89 


Colorado 


110 


462 


96 


88 


86 


10,644 


6,300 


6,409 


74 


54 


72 


100 


87 


New Mexico 


105 


89 


96 


87 


87 


2,478 


1,572 


1,838 


90 


82 


110 








104 
106 
100 

140 

106 
107 
110 


18 
11 
1 

20 
36 
22 
60 


94 
96 
96 

86 
90 
93 
97 


92 
92 

88 

93 
97 
94 
79 


89 
91 
92 

92 
92 
91 

89 


592 
359 
34 

585 
972 
634 
2,386 


476 
340 
34 

448 
952 
598 
1,815 


457 
254 
29 

362 
800 
542 
1,745 


90 
90 


104 
71 


106 
79 






Utah 

Nevada 


100 


93 


Washington 

Oregon 

United States 


70 
75 
75 
94 


81 
84 
72 
87 


93 

86 
96 
93 


95 
96 
92 

99 


96 
96 
93 
84 


99.3 


105,067 


85.8 


86.9 


84.7 


2,916,572 


2,446,988 


2,708,334 


75.5 


63.2 


69.5 


92.9 


89.5 



•Thousands (000) omitted. 
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Table 7. — Winter and spring wheat: Condition and forecast July 1, with comparitons. 





Winter wheat. 


Spring wheat. 


Condition 
July 1. 


Forecast from 
condition. 


Final estimates. 


Condition 
July 1. 


Forecast from 
condition. 


Final estimates. 


1914 


10- 
year 
aver- 
age. 


Julyl. 


June 1. 


1913 


5-year 
average 
1909- 
1913. 


1914 


10- 

avor- 


July 1. 


June 1. 


1913 


S-year 
average 
1909- 
1913. 


Maine 


P.c. 


P. c. 


Sua 




Bu.i 




P.e. 

95 
90 


p. c. 

97 
92 


76 
24 


76 
22 


76 
24 


Bu.i 
77 
24 


Vennont 














New York 


94 
80 
87 

95 
94 
90 
92 
93 

83 
90 
92 
91 
87 

93 
93 
89 
91 
89 


86 
91 
88 

88 
87 
88 
87 
87 

79 
84 
77 
80 
80 

79 

88 


7, 614 
1,232 
21,915 

1,971 
10,356 
9,816 
3,170 
6,692 

863 
1,638 
38,466 
42,966 
44,374 

16,104 

1,778 


7, 695 
1,340 
23, 183 

1,929 
9,960 
9,391 
3, 126 
6,308 

846 
1,562 
37,848 
42,494 
41,824 

15,931 
1,769 


6,800 

1,408 
21,882 

1,638 
8,113 
10,608 
3,065 
7,078 

972 
1,708 
35,100 
39,775 
41,888 

12,776 
1,749 
810 
10,530 
39,586 


6,793 
1,475 
21,290 

1,817 
9,2«0 
9,171 
2,952 
6,936 

761 
1,382 
29,238 
30,668 
33,640 

14,220 
1,591 
>810 
6,272 

31,048 


New Jeisey 

Pennsyl'vania. . 

Delaware 






































Msrybaid 














Vffginfa 














West Virginia.. 
NortbCandina. 

South Cardma. 
Georgia 


















































Ohio 














Indiana 




























Michigan 














Wisconsin 

Minnesota 


93 
88 
93 


89 
85 
89 


1,869 
62,000 
6,602 


1,795 
63,772 
5,408 


1,916 
67,230 
6,865 


1,719 
59,859 
5,548 


Iowa 

Missouri 


88 
81 


10,897 
40,835 


10, 810 
36,706 




94 
92 
93 
80 


85 
80 
80 
63 


95, 871 
48, 176 
5,423 
857 


85,598 
46, 185 
5,157 
907 


78,855 
33,075 
4,200 
488 


90,231 
38,768 
3,687 
618 


South Dakota. . 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Kentucky 


85 
95 
100 
101 

101 
91 
85 
80 

lOO 

93 
92 
91 

97 

102 
91 

102 
97 

96 
95 
96 
95 


80 
72 
83 

85 
83 
85 
73 
70 

84 
91 

86 

82 

86 
95 
91 
96 

94 
92 
91 
76 


68,238 
151,050 
10,986 

9,166 
380 
13 
14,282 
43,138 

1,289 
13,276 
1,194 

5,457 

1,041 
903 

6,914 
445 

9,823 
32,632 
15,227 

7,946 


65,349 
148,029 
10,370 

8,644 
366 
14 

16,858 
41,906 

1,252 
12,973 
1,168 
5,133 

1,021 
923 

6,698 
437 

10, 136 
32,062 
14,995 
8, 113 


900 

68, 125 
86,515 
9,880 

8,400 
374 
14 

13,650 

17,500 

1,313 
12,288 

1,000 

4,220 

651 
928 
4,600 
368 

8,494 
32, 400 
12,305 

4,200 


2900 

45,392 
73, 678 
9,(B7 

7,718 
297 
59 
8,863 
17,224 

999 
7, 636 

654 
3,762 

530 
642 
3,311 
317 

8,600 

24,609 
12,955 
7,047 


Tesmessee 














Alabama 














Mississippi 














Texas 














OklahiHna 














AAansas 














Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Mexico. . . 


95 
91 
95 

98 
90 
97 
97 

95 

92 
91 


93 
91 
86 

86 
88 
94 
98 

94 
88 
87 


10,800 
1,476 
7,391 

760 


10,596 
1,509 
7,089 

729 


8,385 
1,250 
5,460 

570 


5,618 
1,019 
5,266 

477 
a48 

1,853 

5«e 

4,483 
22,227 
3,399 


Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Wasliington 

Oie^cm. 

CoUfomia 


1,979 
812 

5,686 
21,819 
3,382 


2,040 
812 

5,762 
21,280 
3,398 


1,820 
713 

5,600 
20,900 
3,412 


United States 














94.1 


80.2 


652,975 


638, 147 


523,581 


441,212 


92.1 


84.4 


274,003 


262, 135 


239,819 


245,479 



1 Thousands (000) omitted. '1913 only. » Four years. 
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Table 8. — All wheat and oats: Stocks on farms and price of wheat; condition, forecast, 
and price of oats, July 1, with comparisons. 



All wheat. 



Stock on farms July 1. 



P.c. 
7.0 



326 
84 
1,530 
57 

406 
630 
177 



2,2S2 
1,432 
838 

818 
257 

5, 103 
951 

1,386 

3,154 
1,699 
2, 493 
2,175 
197 

168 
9 
1 



478 

175 
63 
1,076 
135 
339 

24 
9 
417 
65 

916 

1,226 
629 
147 



5 

6 



241 365 

73 84 

1,428 1,2S2 

68 60 



449 
464 
169 
256 
18 



439 
403 
265 

371 
232 
6,497 
1.166 



6,616 
3, 131 
2,8118 
3, 322 
158 

226 
11 
3 



331 

482 
32 
1,625 
164 
494 



18 
473 
40 

728 
1,289 
736 
201 



4.2 32,236 35, 515 



353 
376 
147 
237 
34 

31 



1,857 
1,577 
1,119 

838 
187 

3,836 
019 

1,169 

3,252 
1,819 
2, 394 
2, 391 
225 

237 
10 
2 



346 
36 

677 
74 



38 
11 
326 
37 

522 
1,089 
528 
267 



Price July 1. 



as. 



28,891 76.9 

I 



i 



Cts. 
'162 



as. 
120 



Oats. 



Condi- 
tion 
July 1. 



P.C. P.c. 



96 



96.2 84.6,83.7 



Forecast from 
condition. 



5,539 
426 

2,969 
297 

56 

346 
38,384 
1,965 
30,474 



993 
2,714 
1,724 
3,446 
7,168 

7,912 
648 
50, 642 
40,841 
120, 748 

51.671 
84,854 
110,666 
172,318 
24,990 

74,083 
49,866 
67, 341 

54, 801 
2, 846 

6, 616 
6.79? 
2,927 
1,066 
28,616 

32, 467 
5,518 
25,191 

8; 906 
10,397 

1,880 
338 

4, 419 
518 

15, 130 
14, 617 
13,628 



1, 197, 105 



5,358 
438 

3,046 
320 

61 

329 
36,898 
1,913 
31,646 
118 

1,160 
3, 416 
2,460 
3, 671 
6,925 

7,186 
603 
51,437 
47,002 
138,692 

60,17' 
85,515 
105,062 
172, 121 
27,832 



49,288 
64,835 
66,148 

3,083 

.5,698 
6,641 
2,864 
1,092 
32,487 

33,422 
5,657 

.3, 914 
8,984 

12, 924 

1,812 
346 

4,464 
618 

15,292 
14,404 
13,417 
8,930 



Final estimates. 



5,600 
420 

3,081 
315 
52 

308 
42, 712 
2,030 
36, 774 
122 

1,2B0 
4,192 
2,760 
4,485 
8,460 

9, 240 
900 
54,360 
36,380 
104,125 

45,000 
83,038 
112,644 
168,360 
26,500 

57,825 
42,135 
59,025 
34,320 
3, 108 

6.300 
6, 662 
2,800 
990 
.32,500 

18,540 
6,360 

21 , 750 
8,360 

10,675 

1,500 
301 

4,140 
473 

15,112 
14,250 
16,228 
6,636 



OJ CO 



5,029 
430 

2,869 
284 
57 

342 
39, 681 
1,990 
34,464 

119 

1,286 
3,839 

2, 658 
3,740 
7,053 

7, 810 
701 
65,129 
54,666 
144,625 

47,021 
74,644 
96,426 
106,670 
29,307 

57, 063 
37, 027 
.i4,82S 
39.612 
3,422 

6,126 
5,157 
2,140 
746 
22,651 

18,467 
4,569 

18, 878 
6,399 

10,397 

1,415 
242 

3, 825 
376 

14,061 
13,493 
12,906 
6,624 



1, 216, 223^1, 121, 768|1, 131, 175 



Price 
July 1. 



38-8 



46.2 



'Tliauaands (000) omitted. 
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Table 9. — Barley and flaxseed: Acreage, condition, forecast, and price July 1, with 

comparisons. 





Barley. 








Flaxseed 












Condi- 
tion 
July 1. 


Forecast from 
condition. 


09-1913, 


Price 
July 1. 


Acreage. 


Condi- 
tion 
July 1. 


I condi- 


C 




Price 
July 1. 



























y 




i 






























0 




03 






















CC 
OS 


01 














® 






> 






2 S 




f 
ID 


0 
















CD 
















03 


n 
















cS 






i 


>> 


0 






e3 




1 


-J" 


>> 


u 


■ 1 






s 

s 








a 




ii, 




>> 

»A 




p-i 




A 




A 








Fj:. 




F.c. 




jBk.' 


JSk.i 


Cts. 


CIS. 


P.c. 




P.C. 


P.c. 




Bu.l 


Cts. 


cts. 


Maine 


92 


94 


140 
26 


142 


118 


77 


90 




















New Hampshire 


92 


90 


27 


26 


95 


92 




















90 

88 


93 


362 


376 


372 


85 


87 
80 


















New York 


90 


1,947 


1,936 


2,081 


71 


















Pennsylvania... 


83 


90 


166 


182 


179 


70 


69 




















89 


91 


144 


146 


121 


70 


62 


















Virginia 


83 


91 


274 


297 


263 


77 


74 

69 


















Ohio 


80 


87 
86 


982 


1,064 


664 


65 


















Indiana 


8.5 
89 


211 


220 


242 


60 


68 




















91 
86 


1,566 


1,620 


1,603 


53 


68 




















93 


2,346 


2,306 


2,216 


60 


72 




















93 


90 


20,066 


20,046 


21,351 


51 


72 


85 


8 


93 


88 


112 




118 


141 


160 


Minnesota 


87 


85 


36,366 


35,718 


34,044 


42 


63 


90 


315 


85 


86 


2, 946 


3,316 


140 


171 


Iowa 


93 


88 


10,714 


10, 322 


12, 396 


60 


64 


93 


26 


91 


89 


279 




221 


124 


172 


Missouri 


76 


85 


106 


120 


140 




78 


80 


8 


83 


83 


55 




96 






North Dakota. . 


93 


85 


30,830 


28,058 


22,700 


38 


58 


85 


850 


91 


86 


7,680 




j,536 


140 


172 


South Dakota.. 


91 


81 


22,138 


20,976 


17,368 


43 


62 


80 


340 


92 


88 


3,003 


3,842 


140 


171 


Nebraska 


93 


80 


2,837 


2,713 


1,981 


44 


57 


76 


7 


76 


87 


52 




24 


125 




Kansas 


85 


66 


6, 304 


4,802 


2,921 


53 


60 


90 


45 


88 


81 


336 




316 


156 


Kentucky 


90 


87 
88 


79 


82 


76 


72 


74 










92 


62 


52 


62 


70 


79 




















85 
86 


80 


218 


221 


127 


60 


77 




















69 


187 


206 


166 


66 








84 






6 








96 


94 


2,313 


2,281 


1,189 


"49 


72 


80 


320 


93 


94 


3,244 


2.9S,S 


122 




'WvoTniTif 


96 


93 


464 


463 


327 


85 


76 








Colorado 


98 

98 


89 


3,987 


3, 836 


2,530 


66 


70 


80 


8 


92 


90 


59 


40 


118 




New Mexico .... 


87 


137 


133 


66 


91 


77 
68 






Arizona 


81 


93 


1,380 


1,441 


1,294 


40 


















Utah 


100 
98 


96 


1,376 


1,331 


1,006 


66 


69 


















Nevada 


96 


622 


628 


467 


75 


93 


















Idaho 


98 


96 


7, 887 


7,875 


5,906 


47 


66 


















Washington 

Oregon 


94 


93 


7,237 


7,262 


6,622 


48 


65 


















92 


93 
82 


4, 163 


4,319 


3,673 


63 


72 


















Caluomia 


99 


45,803 


45,341 


37,690 


66 


71 










































United States. 


92.6 


84.4 


211,319 


206,430 


181, 873 


47.6 


65.3 


84.1 


1,927 


90.5 


86. 8j 17,665 


19,501 


136.0 


170. S 



' Thousands (000) omitted. 
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Table 10. — Tobaoeo and rice: Acreage, condition, and forecast July 1, with eompari»om. 



State. 



Tobacco. 



as 



Condi- 
tion 
July 1. 



Hice. 



Acreage. 



Condi- 
tion 
July 1. 



New Hampshire . 

Vermont 

Uassactmsetts 

Conneetiout 

New York 



Pennsylvania. . 

Maryland 

Virginia 

West Virginia. . 
North Carolina- 



South Carolina. 

Georgia 

Florida 

Ohio 

TTM^IaTm 



THtnois 

Wiseonsin., 

Missotiri 

Eentuofey . . 
Temessee. . 



Alabama- . . 
Mississippi. 
Louisiana.. 

Texas 

Aransas... 
California . . 



United States. 



P.e. 
100 
100 
108 
110 
106 

85 
80 
80 
72 
. 90 

105 
108 
108 
106 
85 

75 
106 
80 

log 

86 
75 



Acres. 
100 
100 
6,600 
20,200 
4,600 

33,100 
20,000 

160,000 
10,800 

225,000 

46,000 
1,900 
4,300 

86,800 

la.fioo 

600 
46,600 
4,100 
388,500 
77,400 

200 



P.C. 
90 
96 
89 
94 
95 



Px 
93 
93 
94 
98 
92 

90 
87 
86 
88 



74^ 87 
84 

80 
98 92 
76 
64 
S8 

65 85 



Lba.t 
166 
171 
10,602 
32,658 
S,681 

43,838 
12,480 
80,736 
5,759 
108,000 

27,209 
1,317 
S,046 

63,590 
9,828 

442 

58,094 

3,428 
248, 640 
40,4Ce 

91 



163 
164 

9,624 
28,337 

4,997 

S7,3SI 
18,663 

136,388 
12,763 

127,339 

22,02' 
1,323 
2,987 
79,966 
18,939 

842 
47,807 
5,578 
3,'»,802 
70,426 

153 



Acres. 



Bu. 



140 
260 
90 



700 
200 
700 



144 
361 



218 
1S9 

m 



4.6 



1,151,000 



66.084.6 756,961 



6,900 
1,300 
400 



200 
1,400 
S44,700 
242,400 
92,100 
15,200 



704,800 



95 



188, 084 
33,852 
9,600 



273 
64 
15 



),610 
86 41, 660 
88 10, 968, 354 
8,319,168 
3, 287, 049 
779,760 



87 



10 
57 

11,775 
9,00ft 
2,730 



88.0 23,618,724 



24,016 



I Thousands (000) omitted. 



» Four years. 
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Tablb 11. — Potatoes: Acreage, condition, forecast, and price July 1, with comparisons. 



State. 


Potatoes. 


Sweet potatoes. 


Acreage. 


Condir. 

tion 
July 1. 


Forecast 1914 from condi- 
tion. 


5-year average, 1909-1913, 
final estimates. 


Price 
July 1. 


Acreage. 


Condi- 
tion 
July 1. 


Forecast 1914 from condi- 
tion. 


5-year average, 1909-1913, 
final estimates. 


Price 
June 15. 


CO 

o 
Ph 


as 
i-i 

<s> 
u 
Ph 




s 

> 

CO 

1 


o> 


2 

> 
c3 

1 


cc 
"o 

■s 

Ph 


>, 
'A 
a 

.5 ^ 

u 




a 
s 

> 

>. 
6 

p.c. 


Cts. 


« 

C3 

i 

1 


Maine. 


P.c. 
100 
100 
100 
100 
103 

102 
102 
98 
101 

98 

101 
101 
100 
100 
105 

100 

no 

99 
100 
99 

104 
103 

101 
98 
102 

101 
103 
99 
98 
102 

99 
100 
99 
95 
98 

99 

96 
102 
105 

97 

120 
112 
103 
105 

100 
98 
98 

no 


Aeres. ■ 
128 
17 
23 
27 
5 

24 
367 

92 
268 

11 

43 
IOC 
48 
30 
10 

12 
13 
158 

75 
124 

364, 
304 
278 
147 
87 

61 
62 
117 
72 
51 

38 

18 
12 
24 
44 

32 
24 
37 
13 
78 

11 
1 
21 
12 

34 
69 
49 
75 


P.C. 

92 
90 
90 
90 
94 

91 
91 
81 
87 
72 

75 
68 
62 
62 
65 

70 

85 
76 
70 
65 

91 

91 
&3 
91 
65 

92 
94 
91 
78 
60 

55 
70 

72 
82 
74 

87 
65 
94 
90 
94 

95 
94 
92 
94 

86 
85 
92 
95 


p.c. 
92 
92 
92 
90 
91 

92 
91 
91 
91 
89 

90 
88 
91 
87 
84 

87 
87 

87 
86 
84 

90 
90 

88 
88 
80 

89 
90 
85 
78 
87 

80 
89 
88 
85 
78 

78 
83 
93 
92 
90 

88 
90 
92 
94 

94 

94 
94 
90 


£u.i 
27,085 
2,142 
3,150 
3,256 
658 

2,621 
36,737 

8,346 
22,383 
847 

3,235 
6,148 
3,006 
1,693 
656 

704 
1,149 
11,888 
5,145 
7,738 

37,099 
33, 197 
28,612 
13,377 
4,402 

6,4,54 
5 362 
9^532 
4,774 
2,422 

1,839 
1, 184 
864 
1,673 
2,605 

2,227 
1,404 
5, 565 
1,755 
9,532 

993 
99 
3,574 
1,940 

5,409 
9,24S 
6,311 
10, 474 


£».■ 

26,077 
2,298 
3,414 
2,922 
600 

2,437 
36,288 

8,438 
22,653 
946 

3,383 
8, 137 
3,889 
2,349 
816 

928 
918 
16,193 
7,222 
9,921 

35,273 
31,625 
25,885 
13,227 
6,034 

4,797 
4 217 
7^231 
4,148 
4,000 

2, 691 
1,245 
801 
1,457 
2,691 

1,0« 
1,919 
4,215 
1,094 
8,161 

644 
97 
2,722 
1,369 

5,232 
8,636 
6,408 
9, .375 


CU. 
65 
95 

68 
105 
120 

no 

90 
112 
89 
95 

90 
95 

107 
96 

133 

110 
129 
115 
103 
126 

67 
60 
65 
120 
114 

66 
72 
124 
120 
126 

118 

106 
96 
85 
8C 

93 
95 
62 
100 
90 

135 

148 
54 
82 

60 
.47 
46 
70 


Ctt. 
60 
78 

72 
91 
93 

91 

69 
97 
83 
98 

81 
81 
93 
88 
118 

114 
123 
79 
85 
95 

53 
52 
58 
90 
114 

70 
87 
114 
136 
98 

92 
107 
100 
81 
99 

114 
94 
80 

103 
94 

115 

144 
72 
107 

80 
84 
90 
97 


P.C. 


^crca.i 


P.c. 






as. 


N ewHampshiie 
Vermont 


































Massachusetts. . . 
Rhode Isbtnd... 

Coimecticut 


















































New York 


















New Jersey 

Pennsylvania.. - 
DelawaiB 

Maryland 


95 

98 
93 

102 
95 
98 
95 
95 

95 
90 
98 
100 
95 


22 
1 

5 

g 
31 

2 
76 
48 

79 
19 
1 
1 
8 


81 
88 
84 

87 
76 
78 
77 
73 

78 
74 
82 
81 
69 


88 
89 
90 

88 
89 
88 
89 
87 

88 
88 
87 
86 
86 


2,726 
114 
588 

974 
2,709 

193 
6,437 
3,819 

6, 102 
1,729 
101 
101 
662 


3,066 
117 
657 

999 
3,771 

210 
7,737 
4,608 

7,111 
2,278 
110 
118 
841 


"70 


88 
Wl 


Virginia 

West Virginia. . . 
North Carolina.. 
Sooth Carolina. - 

Georgia 

Florida 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illtaois. 

Michigan.- 


75 

"92 
92 

88 
98 
124 

no 

144 


100 
115 
88 
79 

86 
86 
134 
127 
144 

• 


Wisconsin 


















Minnesota 


















Iowa 

Missouri 

North Dakota... 
South Dakota... 
Nebraska 


93 

91 


2 
6 


8fc 
72 


90 
84 


198 
475 


196 
639 


ioo 


181 
118 
































192 
142 
101 

109 
88 
86 
74 

115 


Kansas 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

I«uisiana 

Teacas 

Oklahoma 


98 
95 

94 
90 
89 
95 
103 

95 
90 


6 

a 

19 
63 
49 
57 
52 

6 
18 


88 
77 

75 
70 
73 
81 
83 

84 
67 


8<i 
89 

88 
87 
86 
88 
83 

87 
87 


462 

693 

1,411 
4,763 
3,8(3 
4,663 
3,88-4 

479 
1,290 


437 
9-41 

1,997 
6, 014 
4,976 
5,007 
2, 92-; 

352 
1,813 


ioo 

110 
84 
80 
£0 

125 


Arkansas 


110 


98 
















1 


Colorado 






















































Utah 
















Nevada 
















Idaho 


















Washington 

Oregon 


































California 

United States. 


103 


6 


97 


93 


978 


803 


150 


173 


101.1 


3,788 


83.6 


88.7 


360,614 


356,627 


81.5 


76.2 


94.9 


593j77. l|87. 3 


49,474 


57,628 


92.5 


93.2 



1 Thousands (000) omitted. 
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Table 12, 



FARMEES' B-ULLEXISr 611. 
. — Condition of products named and price of hay July 1, with comparisons. 



State. 



Me 

N. H 

Vt 

Mass ;. 

E. I 

Conn 

N. Y 

N. J 

Pa 

Del 

Md 

Va 

W. Va 

N. C 

S. C 

Oa 

Fla 

Ohio 

Ind 

Ill 

Mich 

Wis 

Minn 

Iowa 

Mo 

N. Dak.... 

S. Dak 

Nebr 

Kam 

Ky 

Tenn 

Ala 

Miss 

La 

Tex 

Okla 

Ark 

Mont 

Wyo 

Colo 

N. Mex.... 

Ariz 

Utah 

Nev 

Idaho 

Wash 

Oreg 

Cal 

U. S. 



Hay (all). 



Condi- 
tion 
July 1. 



P.c. 
90 
90 
75 
81 
75 



P.c. 
87 



80.1 



Price 
July 1. 



BoU. 
13.40 
17.80 
15.70 
20. 50 
21.00 



14.62 
17.02 

14.38 
21. 12 
23. 16 



20.0022.58 
15.0015.62 
20.40 19. 48 
14.5015.98 
14.20 16.02 



77 14. 00 16 08 
79: 17.30 15. 
791 17.00 15.98 
18. 00 15. 96 
85 20.00:19.10 



90 

82 



17.50,18.48 
18. 20 17. 26 
12.8014.32 
13.40 13.32 
14.6013.22 

11.70,13.50 
10. 10 12. 14 



7.00 
10.00 
15.00 



7.40 
9.10 
17.00 

17.80 
16.00 
12.90 
12. 10 
10.50 

8.00 
13.00 
8. 30 
8.00 
9.00 

10.50 
15.20 

8, 

9.60 

7, 
10.40 
8.40 
8.60 

12.01 



8.24 
9.74 
11.20 

6.62 
7. 14 
8. 36 
8.08 
14.80 

15.14 
14.02 
12.26 
11.72 
10.98 

8.04 
12.26 
10.64 

9.74 
10.46 

11.62 
11, 
8.86 
11.48 

9.02 
12.98 
10.4: 
11.58 

12.69 



Timo- 
thy. 



Clover. 



Alfalfa. 



MiUet. 



Pas- 
ture. 



Kafir 
com. 



Cana- 
dian 
peas. 



Cow- 
peas. 



Condition July 1. 



P.C. 

90 
91 
74 

84 
76 



P.c. 
91 
88 
90 
91 
91 

90 
83 
83 

83 
80 

80 
80 
80 
86 
86 



72.7 



P.c. 
90 
88 
74 
79 
69 

74 
74 

70 
75 
71 



70 



P.c, 
90 
86 
87 
90 
91 

91 

84 
81 

81 
79 

76 
80 
83 
86 
87 



P.c .Pjc. 



78 



85 75 
89 80 
85 70 
90 
91 



85 



81.9 



87 



84 



90 
95 
91 

85 
90 

90 
81 
80 
83 



94 



P.c. 
87 



79 



84 95 



88 
84 
86 
65 77 



66 83 

73| 86 

76i 83 

911 85 



90. 

93 . 

971 98 



P.c 
93 
93 
83 
84 
72 

87 
87 
79 
84 
66 

71 

52 
62 
66 
68 

72 
78 
76 
70 



97 



P.c. 
94 
90 
93 
91 
91 

91 
89 
84 

87 
83 



90 



85 



87 



P.c 



187. 



80 



90 



90.5 



83.9 



P.c, 
92 



65 



91 



P.C. 
84 



P.C. 



PjC. 



90 . 



90 . 
'91 



92 
90 88 
80 91 



74 
75 
75 
77 



87 
90 



81 
70 
76 
60 

91 
90 
90 
93 
70 



90 
87 
85 

87 



95 . 
'92 

82 . 
"84 ' 



70 

71 

75 
75 
77 



85 
60 



95 
92 
85 



85 



92 

'si 



91 
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state. 



Maine 

New Hampshire . 
Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode Island . . . . 



Connecticut... 

New York 

New Jersey . . . 
Pennsylvania . 
Delaware 



l^ryland 

Vir^ia 

West Virginia... 
North Carolina. . 
South Carolina. 



Georgia . 
Florida.. 
Ohio.... 
Indiana, 
niinois.. 



Michigan. . . 
Wisconsin., 
Minnesota. 

Iowa 

Missouri.... 



North Dakota. 
Soutli Dakota. 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Kentucky 



Tennessee . . 
Alabama. . . 
Mississippi. 
Louisiana.. 
Texas 



Oklahoma. 
Arkansas. . 
Montana . . . 
Wyoming.. 
Colorado. .- 



New Mexico. 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 



Idaho 

Washington. . 

Oregon 

California 



United States. 



P.C 

85 
80 
84 

80 



Apples. 



Peach- 



Pears. 



Grapes 



Black- 
berries. 



Rasp- 
berries. 



Water- 
melons. 



Canta- 
loupes. 



Condition July 1. 



P.C. 

79 
77 
77 
77 
76 

77 
71 
64 
63 
63 

01 
64 
61 
68 
57 



P.C, 

is 



P.C. 

72 



P.C. 

84 
66 
55 
73 



P.C. 
81 
80 
78 
78 
80 



62. 4 61. 8 





'erage. 




2 

i 




• 

2 




e 




srage. 




& 
S 




<s 








g 








> 

03 






1914 


1 10-ye 


1914 




1914 




1914 




1914 


P. 

oh 


1914 


j> 


P.C. 


P.C. 


P.C. 


p 


P.C. 


P.C. 


P.C. 


P.C 


P.C. 


P.C. 


P.C. 


.c. 






90 


94 


90 
88 


90 










94 
92 
88 


91 
86 


86 


85 


88 


94 


QO 






80 




75 


85 


90 


91 


88 


90 
88 








"84 


88 


87 


85 


87 


91 


87 


82 


64 




85 


82 


86 


90 


86 


85 


93 


81 


90 


78 




80 


85 


66 


90 


8S 


83 


80 


94 


8S 


92 


80 


82 


85 


86 


77 


88 


80 


83 


86 


90 


85 


88 


83 


82 


82 


81 


88 


85 


90 


85 


84 


89 


84 


88 


79 


81 


78 


81 


69 


83 


89 


77 


85 


88 


88 


88 


81 


78 


82 


80 


81 


82 


89 


83 


75 


85 


75 


82 


80 


80 


76 


79 


66 


78 


91 


80 


83 


88 


84 


85 


81 


79 


84 


78 


70 


77 


84 


84 


75 


90 


68 


86 


70 


79 


70 


80 


62 


80 


86 


75 


72 


86 


76 


84 


72 


78 


71 


79 


68 


78 


88 


84 


82 


91 


81 


87 


75 


81 


74 


80 


65 


84 


85 


81 


72 


88 


75 


84 


75 


78 


74 


77 


66 


82 


81 


84 


72 


90 


67 


89 


75 


82 


74 


80 


69 


83 














74 


82 


68 


76 


86 


81 
74 


88 


78 


76 


84 


79 


83 


79 


77 


82 


8G 


71 


86 


83 


72 


84 


74 


81 


78 


79 


82 


80 


65 


73 


83 


80 


68 


80 


71 


78 


74 


81 


73 


81 


69 


76 


89 


79 


90 


87 


91 


86 


87 


80 


86 


80 


89 


80 


93 


81 


97 


86 


94 




92 


83 


90 


83 


89 


84 


88 


83 


89 


83 


84 


82 


86 


76 


86 


76 


84 


76 


87 


80 


84 


81 


82 


78 


87 


83 


89 


83 


71 


76 


75 


76 


60 


74 


62 


69 


73 


74 


70 


74 


59 


68 










86 


■ " ■ ■ 


90 


75 


90 




91 

77 


78 

77 


85 


77 


96 




9G 


7c 


87 


7f5 


87 


77 


76 


76 


87 


"76 


84 


76 


89 


76 


89 


77 


69 


76 


70 


74 


70 


72 


75 


69 


81 


76 


86 


74 


68 


66 


84 


82 


74 


86 


74 


82 


72 


79 


72 


79 


67 


78 


76 


76 


74 


90 


74 


83 


71 


8C 


70 


80 


72 


82 


79 


78 


73 


88 


74 


83 


72 


81 


71 


79 


77 


86 


76 


78 


76 


88 


65 


84 


76 


78 


71 


76 


80 


86 


78 


82 


81 


86 


80 


84 


76 


80 


75 


80 


86 


87 


70 


77 


79 


78 


75 


76 


76 


78 


76 


77 


73 


80 


70 


. 77 


66 


70 


68 


73 


75 


78 


77 


77 


77 


75 


78 


78 


58 


83 


68 


80 


65 


78 


64 


79 


71 


81 






89 




91 

98 


86 


85 
90 


84 


84 


78 


90 


86 












90 


94 

88 


95 


87 


92 


76 


98 


81 


97 


"84 


91 


80 


"si 


97 


81 


88 


74 


96 




96 




87 


84 


87 


82 


95 


76 


86 


82 
84 


99 








91 

92 


89 


94 

93 


88 


100 


89 


99 


95 


90 


98 


88 


84 


82 


96 


83 


100 


66 


99 




97 




95 




98 




95 


78 


67 


83 


87 


91 


90 


93 


70 


86 


68 


86 


86 


90 


91 


89 


93 


94 


94 


94 


82 


85 


82 


86 


89 


89 


89 


90 


92 


94 


93 


94 


83 


83 


85 


86 


88 


88 


94 


93 


97 


94 


93 


92 


93 


87 


96 


88 


95 


90 


89.9 


86.9 


77. 3j84. 2 


84.7 


84.4 


76.3 


79.5 


80.2 


79.4 


74.2j79.6 



Straw- 
berries. 



Produc- 
tion .> 



1 Production compared with a full crop. 
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Table 14. — Tomatoes, cabbages, onions, beans, lima beans, peanuts, hops: Condition 

July 1, with comparisons. 



State. 



Maine 

New Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Ehode Island 



Coimeeticut..- 

New York 

New Jersey . . . 
Pennsylvania. 
Delaware 



Maryland 

Virginia 

West Virginia. . 
North Carolina. 
South Carolina. 



Georgia. 
Florida.. 
Ohio.... 
Indiana. 
miQois.. 



Michigan... 
Wisconsin.. 
Minnesota.. 

Iowa 

Missouri 



North Dakota- 
South Dakota. . 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Kentucky 



Tennessee. . 
Alabama. . . 
Mississippi. 
Louisiana.. 
Texas 



Oklahoma.. 
Arkansis... 
Montana... 
Wyoming. . 
Colorado... 



New Mexico., 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 



Idaho , 

Washtagton.. 

Or^on , 

California . . . , 



Toma- 
toes. 



Onion:; 



Beans 
(dry). 



Lima 
beans. 



Peanuts. 



Hops. 



Condition July 1. 



United States.. 



93 



77.0 



85 



80 



P. a. 

88 
85 
87 

88 



86.2 



P.ct. 
90 



91 



81.4 



P. ct. 
86 
86 

82 
89 
85 

84 

87 
82 
87 



87.2 



P.cl. 



84.7 



P.ct. 
89 

91 
92 
86 



P.ct. 
91 
89 
91 
89 
90 

91 
89 



96 



89.6 



87 



P.ct. P.ct. 

91 I 

86 ■ 



96 



97 



87 



87 



P.cl. 



85 



92 



P.ct. 



87 



91.4 



84 



9i 
89 

90 
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Table 15. — Ccmdiiion of torghum, sugar beett, sugar cane, broom corn; weight per fieece 
and price of wool, with comparisons. 



state. 


Sorghum. 


Sugar beets. 


Sugar cane. 


Wool. 


BiDomcom, 


O 
P. 


Condition 
July 1. 


ConditSon 
July 1. 


Condition 
July 1. 


Weight per 
fleece. 


Price 
June 15. 


Condition 
July 1. 


OS 


ofc 




1 
1 

§ 

>> 




- 

1 

1 

>, 




CO 


1 

1 

1 
A 




d 

> 
05 

s 

>, 


s 


« 




P. c. 




P.C. 


P.C. 


P.C. 


P. c 


P.C. 


Lbs. 
6.1 
6.1 
6.5 
6.2 
4.9 

5.6 
«.2 
5.5 
5.9 
5.4 

6.0 
4.6 
5.1 
3.9 
3.9 

2.8 
3.1 
6.6 
6.4 
7.0 

6.8 
7.1 


Lb>. 
6.1 
6.2 
6.1 
6.2 
5. 1 

6.2 
6.6 
6.2 
6.1 
5.4 

6.5 
4.6 
4.6 
3.9 
3.7 

2.9 
3.1 
6.7 
6.6 
7.5 

6.8 
7.3 


Lbt. 

6.0 
6.0 
6.6 
6.1 
5.1 

6.0 
6.3 
5.3 
5.9 
5.2 

5.4 
4.6 
4.7 
3.6 
3.4 

2.8 
3.1 
6.4 
6.6 
7.3 

6.8 
7.1 
6.8 
7.2 
6.4 

6.7 
6.9 
T.O 
7.0 
4.8 

4.0 
3 1 
3^5 
3.6 
6. 0 

5.9 
3.8 
7.6 
7.8 
5. -9 

5.7 
6.6 
7.3 
7.3 

7.6 

8.0 
8.0 
5.6 


as. 

21 
19 
20 
20 


a^. 

20 
19 
19 


P.C. 


P.e. 






































1 




























1 


















































20 


19 

17 
20 






































21 










































23 
22 
24 
21 
17 

19 
19 
24 
22 
20 

23 
21 
18 
19 
20 

16 
16 
16 


21 
21 
21 
20 
15 

19 
19 
20 
20 
18 

19 
18 

16 
18 
19 

15 
16 
14 
15 
20 

19 
18 
16 
14 
14 

17 
16 
18 
15 
14 

13 






Virt'iTiift 


93 
90 
95 
94 

95 
99 
95 
95 
90 

98 
95 
95 
93 
97 


74 
73 
80 
75 

79 
85 
84 
81 
76 

77 

88 

m 

94 
74 


85 
87 
% 
86 

89 
86 
86 
84 
83 

81 

87 
83 
89 
83 




























North C8j'oliji& 














BoutliCaroUQa. 






77 

80 
80 


84 

88 
88 
















Rorida.., 










Oluo 


80 
78 
92 

92 
92 

86 
94 


85 
88 
91 

87 
90 
87 
90 






Iitdiai» 










Uliiiois 






77 


8S 








Wisconsiii 
















7.4 1 7.2 






lewa 






7.5 
6.7 

7.6 
7.4 

7.6 
7.0 
4.7 

4.2 
3.8 
3.6 
4.0 

6.5 

5.9 
4.5 
7.8 
8.0 
5.4 

5.9 
6.7 
7.4 
7.4 

7.8 
8.0 
8.0 
6.5. 


7.9 
6.3 

7.2 
7.3 
7.4 

6.9 
4.6 

4.2 
3.3 
3.8 
3.5 
6.3 

5.6 
4.2 
7.5 
8.3 
5.3 

6.7 
6.8 
7.2 

7.5 

7.7 
8.3 
8.2 
5.8 












64 


78 












South P&kota 


115 
100 
190 
95 

95 
98 
98 
92 
97 

95 
90 


80 
96 
90 
73 

73 

76 
77 
81 
92 

86 
71 


















86 
84 
86 

87 

86 
86 
86 
S3 

89 
87 


94 

89 


88 
87 






M» 
90 


82 
78 








Kentucky 






21 

19 
16 
16 
16 
15 

16 
16 

18 
18 
16 

16 
15 
15 
15 

17 
16 
17 
17 


Tennessee 










68 


83 


Atabama 






77 
79 
81 
86 


88 
88 
89 
86 






















Tfflcas. 






90 

82 


80 
80 








Arkansas 






6« 


87 




93 
97 
93 

90 


92 
88 
90 

89 
























103 

105 

80 
98 


95 

96 
90 
9S 


88 

88 
91 
92 






90 

85 


8i 
















Utah 


97 
90 

91 
92 

86 
95 


92 






IS 
14 

16 
14 
16 
14 






Nevada 










IiiaJro 


105 
110 


96 
94 




94 

94 
92 
92 






















Oregon 












Calttoraia 




1 










United States . 














95.4 


79.6 


85.3 


92.6 


89.8 


80.8 


88.6 


6.8 


6.8 


6.7 


18.4 


16.6 


82.7 


80.5 
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Table 16. — Prices paid to producers of agricultural products June 15.^ 



State. 



Maine 

New Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode Island 



Connecticut 

New Yorlc 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 



Maryland 

Virginia 

. West Virginia 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan : 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Oklahoma 

Arkaxisas 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 

United States. 



Hogs. 



DoU. 
7.70 
8.40 
7.60 
9.00 
9.60 

11.50 
7. 

8.60 
8.00 

8.70 

7.70 
7.70 
8. 10 
8.20 
7.70 

7, 
6.90 
7.70 
7. CO 
7.50 

7.60 
7.50 
7.30 
7.50 
7.50 

6.90 
7.20 
7.40 
7.50 
7.30 

7.20 
7.00 
6.50 
6.50 
7. 10 

7.10 
6.40 
7. 

8.00 
7.70 



Dots 
7.38 
7, 
7.00 
8.76 
8.50 



7.30 
8.62 
7, 
8.73 

7.45 
7.02 
7. 45 

7.45 
7.28 



Beef 
cattle. 



Dob 
7. ,50 
7.00 
6.10 
6.50 



8.00 
6.00 
6.70 
7.20 
0.00 

7.50 
6.30 
6.70 

5.20 
4. SO 



Dols. 
7.28 
6.02 
4.95 
6.00 



7.22 4. 

6.42 5.30 

7.38 7. 10 

7.38' e. 80' 

7.28: 7.00' 



7.37 
6.38 
6.08 
6.52 

6, 

5.72 
4.95 
6.20 
4.20 
4. 18 

3.92 
4.00 
5.85 
5.50 
5.78 



7.28; 6.00 6.35 

7.2.5 5.80 4.68 

7. 05 6. 10 4. 78 

7.28; 7.40: 5.96 

7.08 6.80 6.55 

6.80 5.9o' 4. 

7.021 6. C0{ 6.32 

7.12 C.90; 5.90 

7.16 6.70 6.82 

6.98 C.30 5. 



6.65 
6.65 
6.48 

5. a 

6. 5. 

6.92 
5.92 
7.82 
7.50 

7. 30 



7.60 7.35 7.50 
7. 90 8. 05 6. 10 
7.00 7.88 6.00 
8.30 7.90 6.50 



7. 10 
7.20 
7. 10 
8.00 



7.43 



6.80 
4.60 
4.00 
5.50 
5.60 

5.70 

4. 

6. 

7.40 
7.00 



7. 12 
7.65 
7.66 
7.18 



7.10 



4.35 
3.28 
3.60 
4. 12 
4.42 

4.78 
3.70 
6.12 
6.38 



Veal 
calves. 



6.00 
6.00 
6.70 
6.60 



6.32 



5.50 
5. 38 
5. 48 
5.93 

5. 15 
5.68 
8.(i8 
5, 



Dols. 
8. 10 
8.40 
7.50 
9.50 
10.00 

10.00 
8.80 
10.00 

8.70 
10.00 

9. 60 
8. 20 
8. 20 

6. 50 

5, 

5. 40 
6.00 
8. 40 

7. CO 
8.00 

8.00 
7.90 
7.40 
8.30 
7.7Q 

7.50 
7. 
8.10 
7.00 
7.20 

7.00 
5.20 
5.90 
6.00 
6.40 

6.90 
6.80 
9.00 
10.50 



6.95 9.30 



9.00 
7.90 
9.00 
7.00 

8.00 
7.70 
7.90 
7. 



7.C 



Sheep. 



Dols. 
7. 78 
7.22 

6. 35 
8.88 
8.37 

8.83 
7.65 
8.45 
7.62 
9.00 

8.00 
6.80 
6.73 
5.22 
4.98 

4. 50 
6.25 

7. 18 
6. 70 
6.78 

6.80 
6.70 
6.02 
6.38 
6.32 



DoU. 
5.00 
6.00 
3.70 



4.70 



4.50 



6.00 
5.60 

4, ,50 
4. ,50 
4,60 
4.00 
5.20 

4.20 



4.40 
4. 10 
4.40 



Dols. 
4.8S 
6.70 
4. 12 



4. 18 



4.88 
5.23 

4.85 
4. 12 
4. 15 
4. 42 
5. 18 

4.62! 
4.75 
4.02 
4.05 
4.10 



4.40 4.50 

4.50 4.40! 

4.70 4.48! 

4.70 4.70 

4.40 4.16: 



6.25 4.70 4.72i 

6.05 4.70, 4.45! 

6.68 5.6O1 5.O81 

6. 6OI 5. 20' 5. 02' 

6.15 3.80, 3.781 



5.42 
4. 15 
4.32 
5.02 
5.30 

5.95 
5.35 
7.85 
7. 10 
8.12 

7.00 
6.67 
8.30 
7.07 

7.40 
7.70 
7.38 
6.72 



6.54 



3.90 
4.10 
4.00 
5.50 
5.00 



3.68 
3.65 
3.98 
4. 

4.38 



4.60 4.42 
3.90 3. ,55 
5.10 6.78 
8.70: 6.33 
4.50 5.05 



4.60 
3.90 
5.00 
5.00 

4.40 
5.10 

4.70 
4.80 



4.70 



4.90 
4. 17 
6.00 
4.92 

4.78 
4.75 
4.68 
4.92 



4.76 



Cts. 
24 
24 
20 
28 
27 

25 
22 
26 
22 
21 

19 
18 
19 
18 
20 

18 
21 
18 
17 
16 

19 
17 
16 

16 
14 

15 
15 
16 

15 

15 

15 
16 
16 
18 
16 

14 

16 
22 
23 
21 

24 
31 

20 
30 

19 
22 
23 
24 



Cts. 
23 
24 
21 
28 
30 

27 
22 
25 
21 

20 

18 
17 
18 
16 
18 

17 
21 
18 

17 

16 

18 
17 
16 

15 
14 

15 
16 
14 

14 

15 

14 
15 
16 

16 
13 

14 

14 
25 
21 
21 

23 
29 
19 
30 

22 
23 
22 
23 



ie.9 



Milch cows, 



Dols. 
56.30 
68.00 
53. 30 
70.00 
76.00 

72.00 
66.00 
71.50 
64.70 
56.60 

56.00 
49.80 
59.00 
41.00 
41.00 

39.50 
45.40 
63.00 

5,5.50 
62.50 

60.30 
66. 50 
62. 10 
62. 40 
57.00 

64.20 
66.60 
66. 40 
62.00 
52.50 

49.30 
38.80 
40. ,50 
40.00 
55. .50 

56.20 
44.00 
81.00 
76.00 



Dols. 
50.80 
63.40 
48. 10 
66.88 
62.22 

63.75 
54.68 
67.52 
50.15 
44. 17 

39.30 
38.40 
41.65 
33.68 
36.52 

33, 
40.38 
49. 12 
46.32 
51. 

46. 35 
51.88 
43.92 
49. 95 
47.58 

47. 10 
45. 95 
49. 48 
49.60 
40. 70 

37.70 
31.05 
30. ,50 
32. 36 
43.45 

43.72 
32. 20 
57,20 
67.96 



70.00 66.62 



63.60 
97.00 
70.00 
75.00 

78.00 
77.00 
74.30 
74.70 



69.82 



56.48 
61.66 
47.48 
62.50 

64.12 
62.08 

63.52 
65.32 



47.09 



Horses. 



Dols. 
220 
175 
180 
245 



195 
176 
182 

176 
145 

140 
143 
150 
160 
174 

157 
145 
156 
145 
145 



171 

156 

154 
115 

137 
129 
125 
117 
125 

140 
137 
119 
90 
91 

97 
102 
138 
100 
102 

72 
117 
130 
150 

130 
140 

82 
126 



136. 40 146. 



1 Hogs, cattle, calves, and sheep, dollars per 100 pounds; horses and cows, dollars per head; eggs, cents 
per dozen. 
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Table 17. — Averages for the United States of prices paid to producers of farm products. 



Products. 


June 15 — 


' July 15— 


May 15 — 


1914 


1913 


1912 


1911 


1910 


1913 


1912 


1914 


1913 


1912 


Hogs per 100 pounds. . 


$7.43 


$7.61 


$6.66 


$5.66 


$8.46 


$7. 81 


$6. 64 


$7 


60 


$7.45 


$6.79 


Beef cattle 


do...- 


6.32 


6.02 


5.23 


4.43 


6. 20 


6. 98 


5.44 


6 


33 


6. 01 


5.36 


Veal calves 


do...- 


7.69 


7.53 


6.33 


5. 72 


6.57 


7. 46 


6. 33 


7 


59 


7. 17 


8.23 


Sheep 


do---- 


4. 70 


4. 84 


4. 62 


4.24 


6.44 


4. 20 


4. 21 


4 


87 


4. 91 


4.74 


Lambs 


do--.- 


6.47 


6.36 


6. 02 


5.51 


7. 13 


6. 05 


6. 73 


6 


49 


6.66 


6.16 


Milch cows 


perheiid-. 


69.82 


65.20 


45.84 


43. 86 


43.46 


64.80 


45.41 


59 


85 


64.80 


45.63 


Horses 


do 


136.00 


146.00 


145.00 


145.00 


151.00 


143.00 


142.00 


139 


00 


143.00 


144.00 


Honey, comb. . . 


per pound.. 


.138 


.139 


. 140 


.133 


.132 


. 139 


.139 




137 


.138 


.137 


Wool, unwashed. 


do 


.184 


. 156 


. 187 


. 155 


.195 


. 169 


.189 




172 


.183 


.178 


Maple sugar 


do.... 


.122 


.121 


.116 








.117 




123 


.123 


.116 


Maple sirup 


per gallon.. 


1. 12 


1.09 


1.05 








1.04 


1 


10 


1.08 


1.09 


Apples 


per bushel-. 


1.36 


1.01 


1.08 


1.35 


1.12 


.86 


.82 


1 


46 


.94 


1.29 


Peanuts 


per pound-. 


.051 


.050 


.062 


.052 


.054 


.061 


.049 




061 


.047 


.049 


Beans...--; 


per bushel. . 


2.23 


2.23 


2.62 


2. 19 


2.29 


2.22 


2.47 


2 


31 


2. 18 


2.52 


Sweet potatoes... 


do.... 


.92 


.91 


1. 11 


.94 


.77 


.89 


1.13 




93 


.93 


1.19 


Cabbage per 100 pounds. . 


2. 61 


2. 18 


2. 67 


2. 46 


2 19 


2. 64 


2. 29 


2 


05 


1. 58 


2. 98 , 


Onions 


per bushel. . 


1.41 


.96 


1.55 


1.34 


l!06 


1.02 


1. 14 


1 


53 


.87 


1.77 


Clover seed 


do 


7.96 


9.77 


11.69 


8.80 


7.24 


9.78 


10.64 


7 


87 


10.74 


12.53 


Timothy seed 


do.... 


2.23 


1.77 


6.08 


5.24 




1.94 


6.96 


2 


38 


1.76 


7. 16 


Alfalfa seed 


do.... 


6.83 


8.08 


8.47 






8.20 


8. 32 


6 


77 


8.21 






per ton.. 


88.00 


61.00 


79.00 


69.00 


161.00 


57.00 


85.00 


85 


00 


53.00 


83.00 


Cotton seed 


do 


23.82 


21.64 


19.24 


23.38 




21.37 


19.04 


23 


56 


21.88 


19. 21 


Hops 


.per pound.. 




.141 




.226 




.148 


.289 




218 


.134 


.372 


Paid by fanners: 












Clover seed . . 


per bushel. . 


9.86 


12.47 


13.49 






12. 12 


12.82 


9 


77 


12.90 




Timothy seed 
Alfalfa seed.. 


do.... 

do.... 


2.98 
8.31 
27.75 


2.44 
9.73 
24.67 


7. 37 
10.25 
29.35 






2. 57 
9.41 
24.66 


6.69 
10.07 
28. 41 


2 
8 
28 


97 
38 
08 


2.40 
9.75 
24.59 










25.87 


26.37 


30.18 



Table 18. — Range of prices of agricultural products at market centers. 



Products and markets. 



July 1, 1914. 



June, 1914. 



May, 1914. 



June, 1913. 



Jime, 1912. 



Wheat per bushel: 

No. 2 red winter, St. Louis. . 

No. 2 red winter, Chicago 

No. 2 red winter. New York i 
Com per bushel; 

No. 2 mixed, St. Louis 

No. 2, Chicago 

No. 2, mixed. New York i . - . 
Oats per bushel: 

No. 2, St. Louis 

No. 2, Chicago 

Ryo per bushel: No. 2, Chicago. . 
Baled hay per ton: No. 1 timo- 
thy, Chacago. 



$0. 



764-$0.77i 
.795- .80 
. 99 - 1. 00 

.68i- .68i 
.68i- .70 



$0.75f-$0.97 
$78i- .964 
. 96i- 1. 10 

.G8i- .73i 
.68i- .73i 



$0. 93 -$0. 98i 
. 94 - 1. 00| 
1.04 - l.Ui 

.69J- .73 
.67 - .72i 



JO. 93 -SI. 07 
. 93 - 1. 08 
1. 08 - 1. 12i 

.67- .64 
.68i- .63 



.37 ■ 
.36 ■ 



.37 
.36i 



Hops per pound: Choice, New 

York 

Wool per pound: 

Ohio tme unwashed, Boston . 
Best tub washed, St. Louis. . 
Live hogs per 100 pounds: Bulk 

of sales, Chicago 

Butter per pound: 

Creamery, extra,New York. . 

Creamery, extra, Elgin 

Eggs per dozen: 

Average best fresh, New York 
Average best fresh, St. Louis. 
Cheese per pound: Colored,'New 
York 



14. 



58 - .68i 
50 -15. 60 
.38 



.36 



.24 ■ 

.32 ■ 



.25 
.33 



8.20 - 8.40 

.27i- .27i 
.26^- .261 



.24 ■ 
.18 - 



.28 
.18 



.14i- .14i 



.36*- .401 
.37|- .42 
. 58 - .67 



14.50 -16.00 

.36- .40 

.22- .26 
.30- .33 

7. 80 - 8. 40 

.26i- .28 
;26i- .27i 

.221- .28 
.14- .18 

.13J- .15 



.38i- .41 
.37 - .42i 
.62 - .67 

16. 00 -17. 50 

.38 - .41 



.22 - 
.30 • 



.23 
.31 



7.80 - 8.67i 

.251- .27 
.23i- .26 

.22 - .24 
.17i- .18i 

. 13 - . 13i 



.37i- .43 
.38i- .43i 
.60- 



.43* 
.03| 

13. 50 -16. 00 



.19 
.21 



.17 ■ 

.20 ■ 
.29- .; 

8.40 - 8.1 



.26i- .28i 
.26J- .28 



.23 - 
.14i- 

.14 - 



.17 
.14i 



$1. 06 -$1. 19 • 
1. 06 - 1. 13i 
1.211- 1.281 

.721- .79 
.721- .76 V 
.781- -84 ^ 

.491- .541' 
.501- .531 
.76- .90 

17.50 -25.00 

.37 - .45 



.21 • 
.33 ■ 



.23 
.35 



7.25 - 7.70 



.26 ■ 
.26 ■ 



.21 ■ 
.16 ■ 



.271 
.261 

.27 
.17 



.131- .14 



1 r. o. b. afloat. 

» September colored— September to April, inclusive; new colored May to July, Inclusive; colored August. 
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Tablb 19. — 7%« equivalent in yield per acre of 100 per cent cortdition on Aug. 1 in 

each State. 



State. 



Maine 

New Hamp^ire. 

V«rmont 

Usssachosetts 

Bhode Island 



Conmcticut. . . 

New Ymi: 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania. 
Dttoware 



Maryland 

Virginia 

West Virginia.. 
North CattAina. 
Soath Carolisa. 



Ba. 
48.0 
48.0 
46.0 
50.0 
42.0 

51.0 
44.0 
43.0 
46.3 
37.0 

41.0 
29.5 
3.10 
22.0 
22.0 

17.5 
10.0 
45.0 
45.0 
43.0 

41.5 
42.5 
40.0 
42,5 
37.0 

32.0 
33.0 
32.0 
28.0 
34.0 

29.5 
19.8 
22.3 
25.0 
27.0 

28.0 
25.5 
33.0 
27.5 
24.5 

30.0 
35.5 
34.3 
35.0 

34.0 
31.0 
32.0 

Catifomla ; 41.0 



United States 33.5 



Geoivia. . 
Florida.. 
Ohio.... 
Indiana. 
nUnois.. 



Mieliigan... 
Wisconsin.. 
Minnesota.. 

Iowa 

Missouri 



North Dakota.. 
South Dakota. . 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Kentucky 



Twinessee.. 
Alabama. . . 
Mississippi. 
Lou^iana.. 
Teacas 



Oklahoma . 
Arkansas... 
Montana... 
Wyoming. . 
C!ol<ffado... 



New Mexico. 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 



Idaho 

Washington.. 
Oregon.. 



Bu. 
27.0 



28.0 



20.7 
17.8 
18.8 



15.0 
15.2 
17.2 
16.5 



28.0 
30.0 

29.0 

25.0 
27.5 
30.0 
31.0 

29.0 
23.5 
22.0 



17.4 



Bu. 
40.5 
39.0 
41.5 
38.0 
34.0 

37.0 
37.0 
36.0 
36.0 
35.5 

33.5 
24.5 
28.0 
21.7 
25.8 

23.7 
20.0 
41.0 
38.5 
41.5 

38.0 
40. o 
40.5 
38.5 
35.0 

36.5 
35.0 
35.0 
36.2 
29.0 

26.0 
23.0 
23.5 
26.0 
41.5 

37.0 
29.5 
50.0 
41.0 
44.0 

40.0 
45.0 
48.0 
45.0 

47.5 
53.0 
40.0 
41.0 



Bu. 
31.0 
28.7 
34.0 



Bu. 
33.5 
31.0 
27.0 
23.0 



29.0 



32.6 
30.0 



21.0 
25.5 
28.0 
23.5 
21.5 

20.5 
21.5 
25.0 
21.5 



32.5 


22.0 


31.2 


20.5 


32.5 


22.0 


29.5 


19.0 


33.0 


18.5 


30.5 


20.0 


31.0 


19.0 


28.3 


18.0 


27.5 




28.0 




28.0 


21.5 


27.0 


17.0 


29.6 




29.0 


18.5 



33.0 
32.0 



37.0 
35.0 
40.0 

36.0 
41.0 
43.0 
41.0 

43.8 
42.5 
37.5 
33.0 



37.9 



31.3 



Bu. 
235 
150 
150 
140 
155 

130 
130 
128 
106 
118 

110 
106 
110 
95 
103 

93 
110 
108 
114 
107 

122 
130 
129 
120 
100 

lis 

100 
100 
91 



90 

90 
105 
87 
83 



95 
170 
155 
135 

105 
115 
190 
172 

190 
170 
145 
148 



Bu. 



Lbs. 



Bu. 



Bu. 



23.8 123.5 



1,900 
1,900 
1,900 



:i,880 

1,450 

154 i 

132 i'eio' 

143 



142 
117 
128 
112 
lU 

161 
123 
125 
127 
123 



120 
115 



105 
115 
104 

101 

109 
109 
101 
98 

110 

no 



175 
148 



111.6 



900 
980 
800 
910 

900 

930 
1,030 
1,080 

950 



31.5 
28.5 



32.5 
30.0 



1,470 

i,'i56' 



1,050 



940 
700 



15.2 
11.2 
12.0 
8.7 

ia5 

10.0 
9.8 
8.9 



590 
810 



12.0 

ii.'i' 

'8.'5 



33.5 
30.0 
37.0 
39.0 



1,006 



10.6 



Tons. 
1.25 
1.26 
1.47 
1.40 
1.27 

1.35 
1.45 

1.60 
1.55 
1.55 

1.60 
1.45 
1.50 
1.55 
1.40 

1.55 
1.50 
1.58 
1.55 
1.50 

1.50 

1.68 
1.80 
1.55 
1.40 

1.50 
1.60 
1.66 
1.60 
1.50 

1.60 
1.60 
1.65 
1. 75 
1.50 

1. 35 
1.50 
1.95 
2.40 
2.50 

2.60 
3.60 
2.95 
3. 10 

3. 10 
2.40 
2.30 
1.95 



1.65 



